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Editorial 


ink 


Communication Through the Ages™* 
and Our Literary Heritage «ty 


The distinctive feature that separates man from the lower animaliLJ 
ability to think. This has been attributed by scientists to the relatively ir ins j 
brain possessed by human beings as compared with all other anira 0 th 
illustrate, a human infant at birth, though weighing perhaps only 5 to on 
has a much larger brain than a full grown whale which might weigh upas c 
tons. tely 


Human beings are at birth the weakest of all animals, possessing Mi 
any instincts, and absolutely dependent on others for food and protect 
young spider, on the other hand, hatches out of the egg ready for an indep*T 
existence, possessing a bundle of complicated instincts, which enable it|J 
immediately, to begin spinning a web and catohing insects for food. Weq ^ 
helpless though the human infant is at birth, it yet has an ability to lea:, av 
possessed by other animals, and thus potential mastery over the whole ior 
kingdom. d 1 

The possession of a large brain enables human beings to use the t no: 


thought in spoken and written language. Of these, written (or printed) lang 


is of far greater importance for preservation of our intellectual heritage^ 


knowledge transmitted by the spoken word, as from father to son, is ncceta 
fragmentary and incomplete. It is only by means of written language ;h m( 
storehouse of the past, a veritable Aladdin’s cave of precious jewels, is p] ; 

to US. ;h( 

Nevertheless spoken language has precedence over written language ft 


cultural development of tire human race and also in the mental develolj 
of the human individual. Language of some kind is characteristic of all hf_ 


races existing today, and in the opinion of anthropologists even the pri#i 
Neanderthal man is believed to have been able to communicate with his ip. 
by means of speech. 0 j 

Although in the development of the human child his first screams anil 
blings are simply preliminary excercises of his vocal organs, yet little by v 
he gains more and more control of his lips, tongue and vocal chords, until 
surprisingly short time he can imitate sounds made by his parents and t| 
about him. At first the sounds he utters are meaningless to him, but gradf 
they become associated with ideas. The sounds he makes are at first very ini 
imitations of speech sounds. But gradually the child’s pronunciation coni 
conform to that of his parents and his community. 

The ideas associated with words are also at first very inaccurate. But gn 
ly words acquire more and more meaning and the child learal 
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ink and speak in phrases and later 
sentences. 

i n Tht beginnings of written language 
"ach far back into the mists of anti- 
iity and include the cuneiform in- 
riptjons of the ancient Persians, 
abylonians and Egyptians, the early 
la ^:mi|ic, the scrolls of the early Chinese, 
' inskrit, Greek, Latin, Old Turkish, 
v 0 thic, Old Icelandic, etc. The exact 
to ronunciation of ancient languages 
upas of course been lost since, unfortun- 
tely, no tape recordings of ancient 
acecl have been preserved together 
' nth the written records. 

From the early beginnings of picture- 
•rifflig and primitive written records 
U lan has advanced to the development 
e; .f gfeat literature. Almost all nations 
ea tave made greater or lesser contribu- 
: ions. An attempt to list the part play- 
d by scholars of various nations would 
[( nore than fill the space available for 
hislarticle. A few sketchy references 
nust, therefore suffice. Amongst the 
’ heels the epics of Homer, the plays 
Sf Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristoph- 
inel and the philosophical writings of 
‘Plato were massive contributions to 
:he Ivorld’s literature. The Icelandic 
Sagas are valuable not only because 
pf high literary merit, but also for the 
historic records they provide, as well 
as for the link provided by Icelandic 
with other Germanic languages. Great 
‘literature reaches its peak in the plays 
of Goethe and Shakespeare. 

The great literature of the past pro¬ 
vides an endless source of enjoyment 
for pur leisure moments as well as pro¬ 
viding useful knowledge. Physicists of 
today have the benefits of the contri¬ 
butions made by Galileo, Newton and 
Einstein on which to build as they at¬ 
tempt further discoveries. Bacteriolog¬ 
ists fhave the benefit of the work of 
Leuwenhoek, Pasteur and Fleming as 


they study new methods of controlling 
or preventing the - spread of disease. 
Scientists are constantly building on 
such foundations, and we have daily 
evidence of the value of their dis¬ 
coveries in promoting our comfort and 
lengthening our days. Similarly today’s 
authors of prose and poetry have the 
advantage of being able to study the 
great literature of the past as a basis 
for their own literary efforts. 

It is interesting to note that our Ice¬ 
landic cousins, who have remained in 
the land of our forefathers, have main¬ 
tained the literary traditions of the 
authors of the Eddas and the Sagas. 
I believe that it is no exaggeration to 
say that no nation, in proportion to 
population, has as high a production 
of literature as has the tiny island from 
which we have sprung. As to the excel¬ 
lence of that literature, we have evi¬ 
dence in the translation of many works 
into English. French, German and 
other languages. The recent award of 
a Nobel prize for literature to an Ice¬ 
lander is further evidence, if any were 
needed, of the esteem in which Ice¬ 
landic literature is held. 

On this side of the Atlantic we have 
also some evidence that the literary 
talents prized by our forebears have 
not lain entirely dormant. Though of 
excellent quality the quantity of liter¬ 
ary production of our Western Ice¬ 
landers (Vestur-lslendingar) is, un¬ 
fortunately, meagre. Perhaps if more 
of us had the opportunity of visiting, 
and, if possible, residing in Iceland 
for a year or two we might be stimu¬ 
lated to make a more notable contribu¬ 
tion to the world’s literature. At any 
rate the example set by our Icelandic 
cousins may provide for us a powerful 
incentive to attempt to rival their 
achievements. 

Ingolfur Gilbert Amason 
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Iceland’s Unquenchable Flame; 

By MEKKIN SVEINSSON PERKINS ■ mt 


Through the ages .poetry has been 
a never-failing source of inspiration to 
the people of Iceland. It helped keep 
up their flagging spirits during cen¬ 
turies when disaster followed on the 
heels of disaster. It played an import¬ 
ant role in their struggle for liberation 
from a foreign master. To this day it 
remains an uplifting influence in the 
life of even the humblest citizens. 

The Vikings who colonized Iceland 
back in the ninth century brought 
poetry with them from Norway when 
they fled rather than bow to Harald 
Fairhair who had just proclaimed him¬ 
self king. In the new land they establ¬ 
ished a republic with a national as¬ 
sembly, the Althing, which met an¬ 
nually at Thingvellir, a place destined 
to become a symbol of liberty. 

The flame of poetry burned bright- 
Iv in this atmosphere of (Political free¬ 
dom. The cultural life of the colonists 
centered around the meetings of the 
Althing. Here the poets recited their 
verse for the entertainment of the 
throng. They also performed at 
feasts held in the great halls of the 
homes where horns filled with the 
poetic mead were passed around to 
inspire their minds and loosen their 
tongues. 

The Icelandic skalds, or poets, were 
numerous. The poetic talent, often 
passed from father to son, was freely 
exercised both in public and private. 
Posts were among the most highly hon¬ 
ored of men. 

Many of the skalds of the early 
republic sought fame and fortune 
abroad. Received with honor, they 


iglo 

it i 

served at the courts of noblel I 
kings, often becoming confidant J 
favorites of their patrons. The e 'j 
wards were great: bejeweled brl £ 
and rings, finely wrought wefl 
magnificent garments, even shipsH 
with goods. 

)un 

No poet received greater j 
than did Egill Skallagrlmsson, k 
of the saga of that name and t es J 
famous of the early Icelandic skaiH 
Attached to the court of King.® 
stan of England, he served with H 
as warrior and poet. Once, upoH 
turning from a visit to his home :l 
land, he was shipwrecked on the* 
of Northumberland, in the do na, ® 
Eirik Bloodaxe and his queen 
hilda, whose wrath he had inciH 
At the queen’s instigation, he wasl 
demned to die at dawn. Acting oil 
advice of a friend at court, dil 
that one night he composed and! 
mitted to memory a poem of 1601 
in praise of King Eirik. This lei 
eulogy he recited in the morninl 
fore the astonished monarch M 
received his pardon as a reward,L 
Besides court poetry extollingB 
deeds and magnanimity of noblesB 
kings, there has come down to us Iff 
this prosperous era of Icelandic hiL 
a remarkable work, of unkown auL 
ship, the Elder or Poetic Edda. L 
original manuscript, presently inlu 
Royal Library in Copenhagen, is I 
sidered one of the world’s lira 
treasurers. d: 

In theme the Poetic Edda cove! 
wide range: Norse mythology, the! 
ing philosophy of life, poetic vers™ 
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Norse and Germanic legends. In 
its lines are short, consisting ol 
four or five syllables. Seldom 
d, they have a pattern created 
alliteration such as that found in 
gle-Saxon poetry, an alliteration 
itlharacterizes Icelandic poetry to 

,ir is d V ' 

By the first half of the 13th century 
1 e poetic flame had begun to flicker, 
.■cognizing this fact, Snorri Sturluson, 
ned poet and historian, wrote a 
xtlbook for poets, known as the 
mp'er, or Prose, Edda. 

Ira this unique work 'he began by 

I esei ting subject matter considered 
sential to verse of that day: Norse 
ythology. He then proceeded to give 

; struction in the use of the poetic 
1 iMage, including long lists of 
Metaphorical descriptive terms known 

II ‘Jennings.” Some of these “ken- 
' ngs’ are far-fetched and so complex 

to be unintelligible; others have a 


ibtle and profound meaning. For 


q 

cl istance, the earth was called “Odin’s 
ls ride”; the sun, “the sister of the 
ioob”; summer, “the comfort of 
(l :rp|]its.” A ship was referred to as a 
>ea|s’ivan”, a “sea horse”, or a “sea- 
ing’s steed”; a sword in action was 
nowti as a "wound snake.” Through 
tese instructions Snorri Sturluson 
1 oped to breathe life into the spark of 
^oetry still smoldering in the breasts 
igl the young men of his day. 

By the time of his death, however, 
’ ffairs in Iceland were chaotic. Not 
ang afterwards (1262), the people 
ook a step that was to affect not only 
heir economic life but their cultural 
Pursuits for centuries to come. They 
s|ve up their independence. 

Ever since colonization days the 
dngs of Norway had repeatedly tried 
o gain dominion over Iceland. There 
'aslconstant intercourse between the 
wol countries. Icelandic poets were 


favorites at the Norwegian court. 
Snorri Sturluson • spent much time 
there gathering material for his history 
of the early kings of Norway—the 
Heimskringla. When, in the 13th cen¬ 
tury, dissension broke out among the 
leaders in Iceland, the reigning king 
of Norway intervened, finally persuad¬ 
ing the Icelanders to submit to his rule. 
Thus the early republic came to an 
end, and with it the Golden Age of 
Icelandic literature. In 1380, Iceland, 
along with Norway, came under Dan¬ 
ish rule. Not until June 17, 1944, was 
the republic again established. 

During the centuries of foreign rule 
conditions in Iceland grew steadily 
worse. Times were hard; the weather 
unfavourable. Earthquakes, disease 
and famine plagued the people. Epi¬ 
demics raged. At one time the Black 
Death swept the country. There were 
years when the Arctic ice floes filled 
the fjords in the north and east until 
late summer. The volcanoes, of which 
Iceland has more than a hundred, 
repeatedly erupted, bringing death 
and destruction. To make matters 
worse, the Danes established a trade 
monopoly, so that even in good years 
the natives were unable to reap the 
harvest of their labors. Eking out a 
miserable existence in their crude turf 
hovels, the people sorely needed con¬ 
solation. 

They found it in their religion and 
the ancient art of poetry, whose embers 
still glowed in spite of adversity. Be¬ 
fore the Reformation there were epics 
on Catholic themes; after it, hymnals 
to which the best poets among the 
clergy contributed. Religious poetry 
reached its height in the work of the 
revered pastor, Hallgrfmur Petursson, 
whose 50 Passion Psalms depicting the 
suffering of the Savior on the Cross 
are unsurpassed in their emotional ap¬ 
peal. 
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Besides consolation, the people in 
their isolated farmhouses needed enter¬ 
tainment. For this, too, they turned 
to poetry. By the 14th century lengthy 
ballads known as rimur, with varied 
alliterative patterns, became very 
popular. For five centuries the mem¬ 
bers of practically every household in 
Iceland listened with delight to the 
chanting of these stirring lays of love, 
bloody conflict or adventure, as they 
sat at their work in the long winter 
evenings, cleaning, carding, spinning 
and knitting the wool, or carving 
utensils and repairing their tools. 
They thrilled to the rhythmic, alliter- 
atives of the deeds of heroes of their 
glorious past, the tales of Norwegian 
kings, romances of the knights of King 
Arthur, of Charlemagne, Roland and 
others. 

The peasant poets provided them 
with an abundance of these lays. One 
versifier reputedly composed 627 
verses, of 2,322 lines, in three days 
while watching over his flocks. The 
clergy contributed lays on Biblical 
su'>’cts to offset the influence of the 
worldly variety. 

Although not a high form of poetry, 
the rimur nevertheless served to keep 
alive the spark of the ancient art 
against the day when it would serve 
a nobler purpose in rousing the slumb¬ 
ering spirit of liberty in the Icelandic 
people. 

When that day came, the Icelandic 
people, cowed by foreign tyranny, 
worn down by hunger, poverty and 
natural disasters, had become despond¬ 
ent. During the 18th century they suf¬ 
fered their most crippling blows. In 
1783 a volcanic eruption of unprece¬ 
dented violence poured rivers of 
molten lava and showers of poisonous 
ashes over the countryside, killing live¬ 
stock and human beings by the thous¬ 
and and even driving the fish from 


the shores. Starvation ravaged | 
land. Conditions became so despera 
that the Danish Government serioil 
considered abandoning Iceland j 
moving the survivors to Denmark 
The 19th century, however, foil 
the Icelandic people still in t 1 hi 
homeland, struggling against adver N< 
—despondent, defeated. They no k Ai 
er had a voice in the managemensllo 

.i • rr • nni_ _• _il l.*— 


their own affairs. Their venerable in 


lis 


fr; 


thing, a shadow of its former self, i 
finally abolished in 1800 by roi 
decree. The ruling Danes contini 
to exploit them. Poor food, inadequ 
housing and disease sapped tl 
strength. On an average, only one 
every two children born lived to j 
adulthood. ro 

When matters had reached t ST 
desperate state, four gifted young 
landers in Copenhagen, who as 
dents had come under the influe: ^ 
of the spirit of liberty emanating ftfl 
the French Revolution, decided I th 
act. Thev realized that to avert ul 
annihilation, their countrymen mi 
be roused from their lethargy i 
made to demand the right to hail 
their own affairs. To this end, i 
started a campaign by foundim £ r 
publication to appeal to the patriotic 
and pride of their people. 

In this campaign for freedom 1 
spark of poetry was fanned into I 
burning flame. One of the editors I 
the new publication, J6nas Hallgrij I 
son, the most beloved lyric poet i I 
land ever produced, sounded the i I 
to action in the very first issue «■ 
his stirring poem “Iceland.” In ri| , 
ing phrases he appealed to his counj 
men, reminding them of the bed 
and grandeur of the land that 1 
theirs; of the glorious past; of the d: 
of independence and prosperity. 
land was as beautiful as ever, 
where was the spirit of freedom? 1' 


to 

do 

fri 


pa 
, tra 
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did the Icelandic people no longer 
' meet at Thingvellir to make their laws 
, an d handle their own affairs? Why 
iLJ that cradle of liberty turned over 
( Lithe ravens? In prose and sonorous 
i; lyrics, Jonas Hallgrimsson employed 
hi! talent to rouse his countrymen. 
Neicr did poetry serve a nobler cause! 
[ ff ; And to some purpose. Trusting and 
ltloving this patriot who sang to them 
in (unforgettable verse, the people 
listened. 

-o After several years the publication 
i established for the campaign died, but 
ir tha fight had already been taken up, 
tli: to |e pursued with unremitting energy 
ejbythe patriot and statesman, J6n Sig- 
i urSfsson. Poetry continued to play a 
role. The talented young poet Stein- 
griinur Thorsteinsson took up the re- 
S frairi and with his lyrics challenged 
tha people to action in the cause of 
f liblrty. 

Success came in degrees. The Al- 
I thilg was restored in 1845. In this new 

i assembly, which met in Reykjavik in- 

ii stead of at Thingvellir, sat representa¬ 
tives of the Danish crown as well as 

r. representatives of the Icelandic people. 

This first victory was followed by a 
: greater one in 1874. Then King 
Christian IX of Denmark visited Ice¬ 
land to attend the celebration of the 


millenary of the settlement of the 
country and brought as a present a 
constitution. 

The celebration was held both in 
Reykjavik and at Thingvellir. Al¬ 
though Jonas Hallgrimsson did not 
live to see that day, poetry held a high 
place in the ceremonies. For the oc¬ 
casion a young clergyman, Matthias 
Jochumsson, destined to become the 
leading poet of his time, wrote an in¬ 
spired hymn, “Iceland’s Thousand 
Years,” which today is the country’s 
national anthem. 

With the national awakening came 
a gradual improvement in living con¬ 
ditions, as well as a vigorous literary 
activity. Again poetry flourished as 
never before since the era of the 
ancient skalds. 

To this day the flame of poetry con¬ 
tinues to burn brightly in Iceland. At 
public gatherings poets recite their 
work, whether in the traditional al¬ 
literative form or of some modern 
variety. The lyrics of favorite poets, 
set to music, are sung with fervor. 
Books of poetry are found in even the 
homes of the humblest citizens. And 
Halldor Kiljan Laxness, an Icelandic 
author whose prose is replete with 
poetry, has won the coveted inter¬ 
national Nobel prize for literature. 



, ®ie success of this magazine depends 
to a large extent upon the contribu¬ 
tions sent in from its subscribers and 
hietds, scattered all over North 
' America. They may be formal, well pre- 
: pared articles such as the above, poems, 
(translations, news items of general 


interest or even local in nature. Good 
short stories are of course always wel¬ 
come. It is in this way that the maga¬ 
zine can reach out to people of Ice¬ 
landic extraction and their associates 
and thus maintain an essential esprit 
de corps. 


Ifi 
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TWO QUESTIONS AFFECTING ICELAND SETTLf 


We, as citizens of Canada or of the 
United States, are interested in the 
settlement of any question affecting 
the free world nations in their defence 
of the Western democratic system. We 
are not only interested hut directly 
concerned if the problems to be settled 
arise between nations with which Can¬ 
ada has entered into an agreement 
as for instance nations which are mem¬ 
bers of Nato. The interest and concern 
become .personal when one of the 
parties is Iceland, the land from which 
we have derived, that island out in 
the North Atlantic for which we all 
still have such a fond attachment. 

It was therefore of special interest 
and a matter of rejoicing when we 
learned that two disturbing problems 
affecting Iceland and its people had 
been amicably settled. The reference 
is to the question raised in regard to 
the presence of American iroops in 
Iceland and to the retaliatory measures 
taken by the British trawlers against 
Icelandic trawlers of denying them ac¬ 
cess to British .ports because Iceland 
had extended its territorial waters 
from three miles to four miles. 

The Department of External Af¬ 
fairs in Ottawa was, for many reasons, 
keenly interested and no doubt fol¬ 
lowed development in the negotiations 
very closely. The Icelandic Canadian 
is indebted to the Department for hav¬ 
ing made available to it a press des¬ 
patch setting out the essentials of the 
agreement between the United States 
and Iceland on the troop question and 
the text in full of the agreement be¬ 
tween the British and Icelandic traw¬ 
lers on the fisheries dispute. 

The .press despatch is published in 


full below, followed by a summa 
the agreement between the respl 
Trawler Associations. 

UNITED STATES - ICELA'j' 
DEFENSE NEGOTIATION] 
December 6, 1956 

The Governments of the United Staiil 
of Iceland have agreed that recent dl 
ments in world affairs and the conid 
threat to the security of Iceland and thel 
Atlantic Community call for the preset 
defense forces in Iceland under the I 
States-Iceland Defense Agreement of m 
1951, and therefore that the discuss* 
quested by the Government of Icelarin 
ceming the revision of the Agreement il 
withdrawal of the Defense Force shout 
discontinued. 

It has also been decided to set up n i 
for high-level consultation between tl J 
Governments on matters affecting deft* 
rangements. In this manner it is hope 
future problems can be reviewed and iifl 
of as they develop and that the ne „ 
formal negotiations under Article VII V 
Agreement can be avoided. 

The North Atlantic Council has h w 
formed of the foregoing and has wt p 
the arrangements which have been k p 
These agreements are embodied i d 
exchanges of notes in Reykjavik tod a’ 
substantive parts of which read as loll 0] 
Recognizing the traditional pr. J 
expressed by the Government of Icelanl 
its adherence to the North Atlantic I 
Organization relating to the station] P 
forces in Iceland and the fact h rf 
decision as to the presence of the al 
forces in Iceland rests with the Covej I 
of Iceland, the Governments of Icela: D 
the United States have held discussio* 
cerning the revision of the Defense Agr* 
and the withdrawal of the defense foH 
have reached an understanding that thfal 
development of the world affairs £ct 
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[ ,itinuing threat to the security oi Iceland 
j the North Atlantic Community call for 
: pRsence of defense forces in Iceland under 
: Defense Agreement and therefore decided: 

( il. That discussions concerning the 
revision of the Defense Agreement for the 
' purpose of the withdrawal of the defense 
force will be discontinued until notice is 
given according to paragraph 2. below. 

A 

y $!. That the six-month period of notice 
provided for in Article VII of the Defense 
Agreement will start to run when either 
government gives notice. 

( 3 That a standing group will study 

;1 defense needs in the light of the develop- 
11 meet of world conditions and make recom- 
1 mendations to the governments how to 
these problems. 

in Icelandic defense standing group con¬ 
ing of not more than three senior repre- 
tatives of each government will be con- 
cuted for the following purposes: 

1. To consult from time to time as 
to the defense needs of Iceland and the 
North Atlantic area, to consider arrange¬ 
ments appropriate to meeting such needs 
and, taking into account the general polit- 
1 ical and military situation, to make recom- 
11 mendations to the two governments. 

II- To make preparations consistent 
I: with military readiness for a broader 
1 participation by Icelandic nationals in the 
performance of functions connected with 
defense insofar as qualified personnel are 
t available, and to assure the establishment 
! of training programs appropriate to this 
pffflpose. 

III. To endeavor to resolve general 
r projblems of policy with regard to the 
relations between the Icelandic people 
and the defense force. 

digest of the trawler 

1 AGREEMENT 

• Ifhe Agreement, made in Paris, 
iated November 14, 1956, came into 
-ct the following day, is concluded 


for a period of ten years and is signed 
by authority of the Union of Icelandic 
Trawler Owners, and by authority of 
the British Trawlers Federation and 
the Aberdeen Fishing Vessels Owners’ 
Association. 

2. A Joint Committee consisting of 
not more than six representatives of 
each Party is to be set up to ensure the 
smooth working of the Agreement. 
The Committee may, with due author¬ 
isation from both Parties, make such 
alterations in and adaptation of the 
Agreement as they may mutually agree 
upon. 

3. The Agreement stipulates that, 
subject to a few minor conditions, 
values of the imports of Icelandic- 
caught fresh fish on ice into the United 
Kingdom market shall not exceed in 
each quarter year the sum of £450,000. 

4. Icelandic fishing vessel owners 
may determine themselves at which 
port in the United Kingdom their fish 
shall be landed. Their vessels shall 
conform to all port regulations in the 
same way as British vessels. 

5. At the ports of Hull, Grimsby, 
Fleetwood and Aberdeen, Icelandic 
vessels shall, for the order of their 
landings, and within the conditions 
laid down in the Agreement, be treated 
in the same manner as British vessels 
landing at these ports. 

6. The Agreement does not limit 
the freedom of imports of frozen and 
boxed fish from Iceland into the 
United Kingdom. 

7. Both Parties agree, through their 
respective governments, to request the 
Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation (OEEC) to keep in exist¬ 
ence a Special Group for the purpose 
of conciliation in case the Parties fail 
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to agree on questions that may arise 
in regard to the following: 


(a) Imports of Icelandic frozen and 
boxed fish into the United Kingdom 
have, in the opinion of one of the 
Parties, increased to such an extent 
as to disturb the stability of the market 
in fresh fish on ice. In such case lim¬ 
itations, as provided in the Agreement, 
may be placed on the imports of frozen 
and boxed fish from Iceland. 


(b) Revision of the Agreement, 
which may be requested by either 
Party after the expiry of one initial 


period of two years. 

(c) Revision of the Agreement all 


the expiry of the initial period oil 
years on the special grounds that 1 
basic conditions for the application! 
the Agreement have suibstantil 
changed. 


N.B. If an agreement for revisfl 
under either (b) or (c) above, al 
consultation with the Special Grol 
of OEEC, cannot be reached will 
one month the original Agreeml 
without revision, shall remain in fol 
until its expiry date. I 


? 
a 
c 
1 
ti 
f; 
si 
c; 
p 

In The Editors Confidence 



The Editorial Board desires to draw 
the attention of readers to that brief 
but very revealing address of Professor 
W. A. Packer in this issue. To those 
who feel that the Icelandic language 
may as well disappear it is an awaken¬ 
ing; to those who at times despair of 
its future it is a challenge. 


It is a matter of both rejoicing and 
regret that we have run out of copies 
of the Winter 1956 issue of the mag¬ 
azine-rejoicing that so many people 
are interested and regret that copies 
are not available to new subscribers 


who would like to have at least iJ 
Christmas issue included in their; J 
scription. ^ 

Some people do not retain : tv 
azines—a practice which the Board to 
not want to encourage, at least in bi 
case of The Icelandic Canadian. Il as 
occurred to the Board that some sis 
scribers might be willing ito return to 
last Christmas issue. Until present m 
anticipated orders are filled the t Al 
azine will pay 25 cents for each ( U: 
of that issue. Copies may be sen: an 
either the Chairman of the Board lai 
to the Business and Circulation it sat 
ager. pi; 

ini 

cu 
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ICELANDIC ANGLO-SAXON TRADITION 


By W. A. PACKER 

Professor of German, United College, Winnipeg 


L you’ve all heard the joke which an 
unkind critic made about the English: 
One Englishman—a birdwatcher, two 
Englishmen—a cricket match, three 
Englishmen—the British Empire. It is 
rather difficult to realize that the Ice¬ 
landers have pretty much the same 
reputation in European history. In the 
great migrations following upon the 
break-up of the Roman Empire the 
N«semen plundered most of Europe 
and the Mediterranean area—they oc¬ 
cupied parts of Ireland, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Russia, 
the Byzantine Empire. The friendly 
faces of Manitoba Icelanders show no 
signs of that Viking terror which 
caused Europeans to offer a special 
prayer: “God, deliver us from the fury 
of the Northmen!” 

Today the Icelandic language is a 
soiixe of pleasure and satisfaction to 
1 scholars and literary men for a reason 
which is almost unique in European 
linguistic history. Its history is en- 
1 twined with that of English from start 
1 to finish. To begin with, Icelandic is a 
1 branch of the Germanic language, just 
t as Is English—we can consider them 
: sister languages. Both of them belong 

I to tie family of languages which covers 
most of Europe from French along the 

II Atlantic to Russian-Slavic along the 
> Urals. Two thousand years ago the 


«ani^stors of both English and Ice- 
c landic spoke dialects of what was the 
' same language. When the Roman Em¬ 
pire vanished the Anglo-Saxons moved 
into England, and the Norsemen oc¬ 
cupied almost everything else that was 


left of the coasts of Europe. In fact, 
the Norsemen—Icelanders tried to oc¬ 
cupy England too, and almost suc¬ 
ceeded. 

The occupation of central and north 
England by Scandinavians including 
Icelanders has left marks on the Eng 
lish language which persists still today. 
Many of our commonest words—mine, 
thine, bring, come, hear, they, them— 
come from Scandinavian. In fact Old 
Norse, i.e. Icelandic, was spoken in 
the far northern parts of Scotland until 
the 17th century. 

It is not however this exceedingly 
close connection between Icelandic and 
English whioh today interests the schol¬ 
ars.They are attracted by two features 
of Icelandic which distinguish it from 
all other Germanic languages. (1) Ice¬ 
landic has changed amazingly little in 
the last 1000 years, so that a modern 
Icelander can read material composed 
in the early middle ages without dif¬ 
ficulty. This is a feat which is impos¬ 
sible in English, French, or German. 
Icelandic is one of our best sources of 
information about the older forms of 
all Germanic languages. (2) Icelandic 
sagas are a storehouse of information 
about the literature of the Germanic 
tribes, so that much of our knowledge 
of the literature and customs of Eng¬ 
lish and German tribes, as well as 
Norse, is based on what we can surmise 
from the magnificent records which 
Icelandic story-tellers have kept of the 
Germanic myths. Neither English nor 
German epics are equal in breadth to 
the numerous Icelandic ones. We all 
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feel a deep debt of gratitude to the ef¬ 
forts of Icelandic skalds and scholars 
in maintaining their tradition. 

And now, in Manitoba, the Icelandic 
and Anglo-Saxon traditions cross and 
entwine once more. Here, the second 
largest Icelandic community in the 
world is united with the English-speak¬ 
ing community, and after 2000 years 
of separation the two languages and 
two peoples have come together in a 
spirit of cooperation which will result 
in great things for the province of 


Spring |l 

Manitoba in the years that lie ahtl 
of us. 


Ed. Note. The above succinct and pc- uliJ 
timely remarks, setting out the relations I 
between Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic, were i® 
at a luncheon held in the Hudson Bay Sit 
February 19. to which Judge W. I. Lin 
invited sixty representative men, all of wh I 
had a common interest by birth or associate 
in the subject placed in such clear pcrspect 
by Professor Packer, who is Professor of G 
man in United College, which is affiliated* 
the University of Manitoba. Professor Pad 
received his university education in Toro! 



RESURRECTION 


The rain is like 
the breaking of the sleep 
in tombs; hushed words 
coolly unfolding the lily . . . 

(We rise now, too 

in the yellow of forgotten flowers . . . 

sprout in the mystic leaf, 

the unremembered grass we have become) 

The rain is like 

a rushing sigh of leaves, 

long gone, and yet to come. 

—Esther Wellington 
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THIS CHANQINQ CANADA 

by G. S. THORVALDSON, Q.C. 


The reason for my title, “This 
Changing Canada”, must be clear to 
any Canadian who has observed the 
pattern of development of our coun¬ 
try during the past few decades. Dur¬ 
ing this time, Canada has indeed been 
the fastest growing country in the 
world and the changes that have oc¬ 
curred in every phase of our environ¬ 
ment have been no less than amazing. 

To my mind, the most outstanding 
individual fact in this growth has been 
our rapidly increasing power and 
prestige in the international sphere. 
This change has become manifest, first¬ 
ly, in our increasing influence in that 
grouping of free and independent na¬ 
tions comprising the British Common¬ 
wealth; and then of course in the much 
larger sphere of the United Nations 
organization. 

This increased prestige results not 
only from our population and economic 
growth but also from the fact that 
leaders of business, industry and gov¬ 
ernment in our country have been 
playing an increasingly greater and 
more effective part in the affairs of 
the world around us. 

■The first reaction of anyone looking 
at the map of Canada must be its 
enormous land and lake area. For in¬ 
stance, we have been prone to speak ot 
our three thousand miles undefended 
border between ourselves and our 
great neighbor on the south. Indeed, 
however, Canada’s breadth is much 
more than this because the distance 
Irom St. Johns, Newfoundland, to the 
westerly side of Vancouver Island is 
much nearer five thousand than three 
thousand miles. And also our distance 


from south to north runs into thous¬ 
ands of miles. This huge area has, as 
we know, an amazing variety of 
climates and precipitation and con¬ 
tains also a variety and abundance of 
natural resources which are more and 
more becoming the wonder of the 
world. 

Sometimes I think that we Can¬ 
adians,busy as we are with our every¬ 
day tasks, fail to fully observe the 
vastness and rapidity of our national 
development. On a visit to Europe two 
years ago, I had a good view of Can¬ 
ada from the outside. Stationed in those 
crowded islands of Great Britain with 
their tiny area and large population; 
also with their 2000 years of recorded 
history one becomes immediately 
aware of a sense of contrast between 
the new and the old worlds. 

Although it is now a little more 
than 400 years since Jacques Cartier 
first sailed up the St. Lawrence, it is 
only some 300 years since permanent 
settlement really began on the St. 
Lawrence and in the Maritime prov¬ 
inces. It is only 200 years since perm¬ 
anent settlement began in what is now 
Ontario. Those famous bands of Red 
River settlers arrived here first less 
than 150 years ago and development, 
as we know it today, of the prairie 
West and even British Columbia com¬ 
menced only about 75 years ago. What 
a new country we are! 

This brief history of our country 
may well be recalled in a score or so 
of names and phrases—explorer, trap¬ 
per, the fur trade, voyageur, coureurs 
de bois, Jesuit, lumberjack, sourdough, 
Frontenac, Montcalm, Wolfe, United 
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Empire Loyalist, Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany, La Verendrye, The Family Com¬ 
pact, Reformers and Clear Grits, 
Clergy Reserves, Mackenzie, Papineau, 
Lord Selkirk, Lord Durham, and Lord 
Elgin. 

These names, words and phrases 
are to me a panorama of the birth 
and early development of the land 
that we now know as Canada. And in 
more modem times the Canadian 
story is effectively recalled by names 
such as Sir John A. Macdonald, George 
Brown, Alexander Mackenzie, Cartier, 
Tupper, Tilley, Howe, D’Arcy McGee 
and the others of the so-called Fathers 
of Confederation. 

It was the genius and courage of 
these men who, in the face of over¬ 
whelming difficulties, united the bits 
and pieces of a vast area to form the 
empire which we now know as Can¬ 
ada. 

Our American cousins have im¬ 
mortalized such names as Tom Paine, 
Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln. 
These founders of our country that I 
have mentioned fully deserve a similar 
regard and affection from those of 
us now, in Canada, enjoying the result 
of their genius. 

Speaking of Canada’s recent econom¬ 
ic development, a friend of mine once 
remarked, “Canada is 3,695,000 miles 
of opportunity.” Such indeed is a fact. 
At the dawn of the present century 
Canada was merely a narrow ribbon 
stretching out from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Oceans and on the average only 
a hundred miles or so from North to 
South. The large majority of Canad¬ 
ians lived within this long and narrow 
strip of territory. 

To me, the two most significant 
facts of our economic growth are, first, 
a transition from a mainly agricultural 
economy to a predominantly industrial 
society and, second, the discovery dur¬ 


ing the last half-century of a vast stoil 
house of petroleum, minerals j 0 
waterpower resources, both in the mi j 
die and in the hinterlands of this coi j 
try. Consequently, and with the aid £ 
the scientific and technical knowlt f 
now available to an industrious ai t 
intelligent people, a giant industri £ 
economy is being built on the foil [ 
dation of these great natural resourci ( 

And so it is, that in the last I 
years or less our population 1 < 
doubled; in the same period git I 
metropolitan areas such as Montre I 
Toronto and Vancouver have treblil 
and more in size; and with all til 
growth the standard of life and livil 
of Canadians generally has increasf I, 
immeasurably, and is now second oil; 
to that of the people of the Unit! I 1 
States of America. 

These things have been achieve I 
not by the application of controvert 
economic doctrines or questional 
social theories but rather by the a 
plication of technical knowledge at 
the human skills, initiative and ente 
prise of a free people, to the circui I 
stances of our times. 

Having, in the last few moment 
emphasized our material progress, 
is no part of my purpose, however, I 
fail to give proper place to what is i 
deed more fundamental than at 
other possession. I refer to our bat 
ground and heritage of political at 
economic freedom. The roots of tl 
heritage lie deep. In the first plat I 
they are founded on the principles! 
freedom imbedded in the common li 
of England and secondly in the histor 
traditions and aspirations of the vail 
ous people who came here from othl 
lands—who came seeking freedom fra I 
want, freedom from persecution, fra I 
dom from war and freedom to appll 
their skills and intelligence to il 
material resources of a new country. I 
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I jSo we may well be proud of the 
operation of our democratic processes 
ilCanada. And while enjoying a pride 
in our parliamentary institutions, we 
of Icelandic stook, need not be unmind¬ 
ful of the fact that the oldest con¬ 
tinuous parliament in the world was 
established by our forebears in Ice¬ 
land over one thousand years ago. This 
was indeed an event in history of 
great importance to all generations to 
come. 

I *>o much for ourselves alone. But let 
us not minimize the fact that Canada 
is now one of the great world powers. 
As such it owes heavy responsibilities 
bath in helping to maintain the peace 
of the' world as well as assisting in the 
raising of the standards of living of 
various peoples elsewhere. In these 
twin tasks we can take pride in our 
strength as a Nation, in our free 
partnership with the United States in 
the defence of the North American 
Continent, in our place as one of the 
partners in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, in our association as a 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (Nato) and in the very 
important role that we have come o 
assume in the United Nations itself. 

■\1.'.0 in the field of helping other 
less fortunate or backward peoples to 
raise their standard of life, we, in as¬ 


sociation with the United States and 
other countries, - are pouring our 
wealth into the many international 
organizations which have been created 
for the purpose of these humanitarian 
tasks. 

It is merely a platitude to say that 
Canadians are unanimous in their hope 
and optimism for the future of our 
country. However, nothing is really 
secure in the dangerous world in which 
we live. But to me, there are certain 
principles and objectives which are 
eternal in time and without which the 
democratic processes that we know 
cannot forever survive. 

The first of these objectives is peace 
among nations, abolition of armaments 
and the final acceptance of the princ¬ 
iple that international disputes must 
be settled by debate and advocacy 
rather than by resort to arms. Second, 
there must be continuing emphasis on 
learning and education in all its forms. 
And thirdly, we must have a sense of 
unfailing mutual respect and tolerance 
between persons, creeds and classes in 
our Nation. 

Given these attributes, we should 
not fail, in “This Changing Canada,’’ 
to continue to enjoy, and indeed to 
have multiplied, the material and 
spiritual bounty which has become ithe 
birthright of Canadians. 


Copies of The Icelandic Canadian Wanted 

As we are short of a few issues of the magazine in order to offer 
full sets for sale, we would like to buy these issues at $1.00 each: 
Volume 1, No. 1 and No 3; Volume 2, No 3. These are to be 
mailed to: THE ICELANDIC CANADIAN, 869 Garfield St. 
Winnipeg 10, Manitoba. 
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Mobioa Johnson Visits San Francisco Bay Area 


Jakobina Johnson, Icelandic-Amer- 
ican Poet-Laureate and translator, vis¬ 
ited this San Francisco Bay Area for 
about ten days in January last. 

This area includes the cities of Oak¬ 
land and Berkeley, as well as smaller 
cities and towns skirting the shores of 
the San Francisco Bay, directiy across 
from San Francisco—being joined ito 
the Metropolis by the famous eight 
mile San Francisco Oakland Bridge. 

Mrs. Johnson was the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Vigfus Jakobson, and of Vig- 
fus and Balldor Helgason of Oakland, 
California. 

Among numerous affairs held in 
honour of Mrs. Johnson was a large 
gathering invited to the palatial home 
of Dr. and Mrs. K. S. Eymundson of 
San Francisco. As newly-elected pres¬ 
ident of the American-Icelandic As¬ 
sociation of Northern California, Dr. 
Eymundson welcomed the guest of 
honour and other guests and friends. 

The Icelandic Consul, Reverend S. 
O. Thorlakson, introduced the poetess. 

Mrs. Johnson gave a brief talk in 
English on Icelandic poetry and liter¬ 
ature, explaining that it was not of the 
dramatic style, but Classic. In her 
humble manner she told the audience 
her own creations were but exercises 
and that it did not matter much what 
present-time value was placed upon 
them. These were but preparatory 
exercises ito be continued, she hoped, in 
the life hereafter. She then read several 
of her English originals and transla¬ 
tions, finishing the second half of the 
program with her Icelandic originals. 
Her rendition was most appealingly 


and artistically performed and j 
beauty of her art will linger for a loi 
time in the memories of those 
had the pleasure of hearing her tli 
evening. 

A male double-trio under the din 
tion of Louise Gudmunds sang tt 
groups of Icelandic folk songs ai 
later led in community singing, f 
personnel was as follows: Carl Mat 
usson formerly of Arborg, Manitol 
now a United States citizen, Halid 
and Vigfus Helgason, Steinthor Gi 
munds, Sveinn Olafson, (all from 1 
land but permanent residents of I 
U.S.A.), and Lyman Lorensen, an A 
erican. 


Mrs. Johnson’s translations hi I 
been included in the American Sin; I 
book series which is used in sohools I 
over the United States. Her trans 
tions are in Number Four of the Seri 
Also, her translation of the Icelam r 
National Anthem appears in the 1 I 
tional Anthems of the United Nath I 
and their Allies (1943). 

Following the program a sumptui 1 
spread of Icelandic and American dt! |j 
acies were served by Mrs. Eymunds 
who is a culinary artist. 


While in this Area, Mrs. John 
was invited to lecture at Harknellt 
lege, Salinas, California, as the g« 
of Professor Loftur Bjarnason, « 
comes from Utah. 

Reported by 

LOUISE GUDMUND! 


s 


t 

t 

t 
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Representative of The Icelandic Cara 


in the San Francisco Bay AroB 
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Dr. Richard Beck in Action 



(To write about Dr. Richard Beck 
and his achievements is impossible. 
His manuscripts and articles are follow¬ 
ed by other accomplishments equally 
important. 

At the latest three-day convention 
oathe Icelandic National League, held 
it! Winnipeg, February 18—20, Dr. 
Beck was elected President of the 
organization. He is not a newcomer 
tol the League; and in the past he 
served much more than an apprentice¬ 
ship to that office. Shortly after he 
arrived in North America in 1922, he 
became a member of the League, in 
the course of time he was elevated to 
the Vice-Presidency, and in 1940 to 
the Presidency, an office he held for 
six years. 

On the retirement of Dr. V. J. Ey- 
lands from the office of President, Dr. 
Beck was unanimously elected to suc¬ 
ceed him. Rev. P. M. Petursson con¬ 
tinued in the Vice-Presidency. 


In 1930, as a literary record of Ice¬ 
land’s Millennial Celebration of the 
founding of Althing (Parliament), Dr. 
Beck published a book entitled “Ice¬ 
landic Lyrics, Originals and Transla¬ 
tions”. It consists of a collection of 
English translations from Icelandic 
poetry during the previous one hun¬ 
dred years, a period, which, as Dr. 
Beck says in the introduction, is often 
spoken of as “a renaissance in Ice¬ 
landic Letters”. Aside from the excel¬ 
lence of choice of translations, selected 
and edited by Dr. Beck, this book of 
270 pages has two distinguishing 
features. The original as well as the 
translation is published, the original 
on the left hand page and the transla¬ 
tion on the right hand page. Etchings 
or drawings of the poets, made by the 
artist Tryggvi Magnusson of Iceland, 
with brief introductory notes by the 
editor, preface the selections from each 
of the authors. They are artistically 
done and portray to the reader more 
of the character and feeling, the very 
soul of the poet than would a modern 
photograph. The one on “Bolu-Hjalm- 
ar” is reproduced as an example. 

The advantage, for the permanent 
record, of publishing side by side the 
original as well as the translation of 
gems of poetry and prose of abiding 
value was given authoritative recogn¬ 
ition by the Anglo-Icelandic group of 
men of letters, headed by Dr. SigurSur 
Nordal and G. Turville-Petre, who 
made arrangements in 1950 with 
Thomas Nelson & Sons in Edinburgh, 
for the publication of the Icelandic 
Sagas and other Icelandic Classics in 
both the original text and in English. 
The Icelandic Canadian has in its 
modest efforts followed these excellent 
precedents. 
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The original Icelandic Lyrics, of 
which several thousand copies were 
sold, has been out of print for many 
years, but last year a new photostatic 
edition of the hook appeared, litho¬ 
graphed and printed in Iceland. The 
<$> - 



Hjalmar Jonsson 

(1796-1875) 


Hjalmar J6nsson was born in Hallandi in 
the North of Iceland. He never attended 
school, but acquired good education 
through his own efforts. From 1820 until 
his death he was a farmer in Skaga- 
fjorSur; for a number of years at Bola; 
hence he is referred to as H61u-Hjalmar. 
His life was a continuous struggle with 
poverty and adversity. A selection from 
his poem, KvteSi og kviSlingar (Poems and 
ditties) appeared in 1888. A more inclusive 
edition was'published in 1915—1919. 

4 >-@> 

N.B.—Th'e above is an exact copy, slightly 
reduced in size, of one of the preface pages. 

Cover Verse poem in this issue is taken 
from this collection. 

In 1943 Dr. Beck edited a book of 
translations into English from modern 
Icelandic literature published by the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
under the title “Icelandic Poems and 


Stories". The book contains poeti 
and short stories, translations onl 
and many of the selections have « 
peared in the Icelandic Canadian. Ti 
Magazine Committee and, indeed, tl 
readers are much indebted to boi 
Dr. Richard Beck and The America 
Scandinavian Foundation. 

Last fall the University of Non 
Dakota News Service tried to cat 
up with Dr. Beck in a News Lett 
which sets out that “Dr. Richard Bed 
University of North Dakota, profess) 
of Scandinavian Languages and Litt 
ature, and foreign language depai 
ment head, recently delivered his oi 
thousandth public address since I 
came to the University in the fall i 
1929.” The Letter reveals what D 
Beck regards his most important j 
dress: 

“His most import address, Dr. Bei 
said, was the one delivered in Icelan 
June 17, 1944, to an assembly of 25,01) 
30,000 people at the founding of d 
Icelandic Republic, which took plai 
at historic Thingvellir, the famed si 
of the more than one-thousand-yei 
old Icelandic Parliament (Althing). I 
attended this great national celebratii 
as the official representative of ti 
Icelanders in the United States ai 
Canada, as well as the representati: 
of the State of North Dakota, and 
special guest of the Icelandic govec 
ment.” 

The writer hastens to deliver tl 
to the printer lest another news itf 
reaches him of some more reco 
achievement of this versatile a) 
energetic man. — W. J. Lindal 
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AW INNOVATION 


The Icelandic Canadian has for 
some time had in mind to publish Ice¬ 
landic music in which both the poetry 
and composition are by Icelanders. A 
considerable expense is involved in 
that plates have to be taken of the 
sheet music and that may have been 
one of the deterrents but a start is 
going to be made and if the reaction 
from readers is favorable this special 
feature will be continued. As this is an 
English language magazine a transla¬ 
tion of the poem must accompany the 
original. 

■The beautiful little poem is by 
Thorsteinn Erlingsson (1858—1914), 
one of Iceland’s latter nineteenth cen¬ 
tury poets. He studied in Copenhagen 
but did not graduate, went back to 
Iceland and for several years was en¬ 
gaged in journalism. His poems “byrn- 
ir”. Thorns, of which there were three 
editions, included many patriotic and 
love lyrics. 

The composer of the music is Gunn- 


steinn Eyjolfsson (1866—1910), one of 
our western composers. He was born 
in Iceland and when ten years old came 
to Canada in the large group of im¬ 
migrants who settled in “Nyja Island”, 
New Iceland in 1876. He named the 
farmstead on which he later settled 
“Unaland”, a land or home of enjoy¬ 
ment. Gunnsteinn composed a number 
of songs and wrote music for choirs. 
His music was collected and published 
in one book in 1936 in Winnipeg under 
the title “Songlog”, Songs. Gunn¬ 
steinn Eyjolfsson was a poet as well 
as a composer of music and wrote 
short stories which were published a 
few years ago under the title of the 
leading and popular story “Jon a 
strympu”. 

The translator is Eirikur Magnusson, 
M.A. who resided in England for a 
number of years. One of his transla¬ 
tions is Iceland’s National Anthem “O 
GuS vors lands”. The translation of 
the poem selected follows: 


It Grieves Me 


It grieves me, beside much that hides in my mind, 
How weary this world is without you; 

What calms me the most, oh my darling, I find 
Is thinking and writing about you. 

Your loving embraces, so sweetly your own. 

Your converse, my mem’ry rehearses; 

And so, for the ease of my heart all alone, 

I rest here composing my verses. 


And this too I know, where I toss or I rove. 

What else from my mem’ry may perish. 

The things we admired I shall mind me and love, 
And fondly embrace them and cherish. 

When darkens the season of short-growing days, 
And shadows entangle my going 
I trust in these stars to illumine my ways, 

Like those in the dome of night glowing. 
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In childhood the want was persistently mine 
On silent air gazing to ponder; 

And still ’tis my habit to ask and devine 
Where o’er the wide world I may wander. 

But whereso I ream may my thoughts keep awake 
Beside you at all times and places, 

And well may it chance that my last sleep I take 
In spirit within your embraces. 























































urn 



Eins veit jeg J>aS, hvert sem mig hrekur og ber 
og hverju sem annars jeg gleymi, 

1 J>a man jeg {do alt, sem jeg unni meS Jajer 
og elska J>aS, faSma og geymi; 
og jjegar aS dimmir viS skammdegis skeiS 
og skuggarnir ])jettast um faetur, 

{Da vona jeg stjornur {Dser lysi mjer leiS 
sem leiftur a blahveli naetur. 


Jeg man {raS sem barn, aS jeg margsinnis la 
og maandi ut 1 J>egjandi geiminn, 
og enn get jeg veriS aS spyrja og spa, 
hvar sporin min liggi yfir heiminn; 
en hvar sem J>au verSa mun hugurinn minn 
viS hliS Jaina margsinnis standa, 
og vel getur veriS i slSasta sinn 
jeg sofni viS faSm {tinn 1 anda. 




—1». Erlingsson 
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HEIM, ADEINS HEIM 

ettir JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 
Pytt hefur PALL BJARNASON 


bdtt hallir og glaumur se hvar, sem eg fer, 

Er heimiliS bezt, hversu lagt sem JraS er. 

Sa heillandi seiSur ]avi helgaSur var, 

Sem hvergi a jorSu er til, nema Jiar. 

Heim, heim, aSeins heim! 

Hve langt, sem eg flaekist, er longunin heim. 

1 utlegS viS ljomann eg unaS ei fae, 

Lvi altaf eg ]arai minn lagrefta bae, 
bar songfuglinn tefur og frd m^r ei flyr 
Og iagnabar-rosemd i huganum byr. 

Heim, heim, aSeins heim! 

Hve langt, sem eg flaekist, er longunin heim. 


Far vel kaera 63al! Eg aldrei kemst heim, 
bvi orlog mig svift hafa fognuSi Jreim. 

En hvar sem eg rafa, um hof eSa lond, 

Skal hjartaS |aig geyma, unz kveSur min ond. 
Heim, heim, aSeins heim! 

Hve langt, sem eg flaekist, er longunin heim. 


Home, Sweet Home 

by JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 

’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home; 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 

Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 
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An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 

Oh! give me my lowly thatched cottage again; - 
The birds singing gaily, that come at my call; 

Give me them, — and the peace of mind, dearer than all! 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 


Farewell, peaceful cottage! farewell, happy home; 
Forever I’m doomed a poor exile to roam; 

This poor aching heart must be laid in the tomb. 

Ere it cease to regret the endearments of home, 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 


Explanatory Note—In this case the 
magazine follows its usual custom of 
printing the original as well as the 
translation. For that reason it is neces¬ 
sary to add an explanatory note as 
otherwise readers who are familiar 
with present day publications of Home, 
Sweet Home, may become surprised 
when they read the last stanza. The 
original manuscript is no doubt not 
extant and the author probably made 
a number of revisions, deleting or add¬ 
ing stanzas. 

Paul Bjarnason translated three 
stanzas from the total of five which 
appeared in “Heart Throbs”, published 
in 1905 by The Chappie Publishing 
Co. Ltd., of Boston, Mass. The first 
two verses, translated, appear in all 
subsequent editions which this editor 
has seen—three collections of poems 
and seven songbooks. 

The poem appears in the following 
collections of selected poems: “The 
Home Book of Verse”, by Burton E. 
Stevenson, American and English, 8, 
Edition, twelfth printing, October 
1949, Henry Holt & Co., New York; 
“The World’s Famous Short Poems”, 
Harper and Brothers, New York and 
London 1927; “The Best Loved Poems 


of The American People”, 1936, Gar¬ 
den City Publishing Co., New York. 
The last stanza in the “Heart Throbs” 
edition does not appear in any of these 
later editions but in each one of them 
the last stanza is as follows: 

To thee I’ll return, overburdened 

with care; 

The heart’s dearest solace will smile 

on me there; 

No more from that cottage again will 

I roam; 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 

like Home! 

Home, Home, sweet, sweet Home! 
There’s no place like home, oh, there’s 
no place like home. 

In the songbooks there are two vers¬ 
ions of the refrain. In five of them 
the refrain is as above (the “oh” omit¬ 
ted); in two of them the refrain is as 
in the 1905 edition. 

These explanations do not in any 
way detract from Paul Bjarnason’s skill 
in translating and it is readily admitted 
that he has an undoubted right to 
select what he chooses to translate. He 
is aware of the different versions and 
even suggested that an explanatory 
note follow the translation. —W.J.L. 
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The Cover Verse is the last of three 
stanzas translated by Sir William A. 
Craigie from the Icelandic poem “Is¬ 
land”, composed by Steingrimur Thor- 
steinsson. 

Steingrimur Bjarnason Thorsteins- 
son was one of the latter nineteenth 
century men of letters of Iceland (1831- 
1913). A graduate of Menntaskdlinn 
(College) in Reykjavik, he studied 
philology in Copenhagen and obtained 
the degree of Cand. Phil, (candidatus 
philologiae) in 1863. His first book of 
poems was published in 1881, and con¬ 
secutively enlarged editions appeared 
in 1893, 1910 and 1925. Steingrimur 
Thorsteinsson wrote extensively in 
prose as well as in verse and translated 
into Icelandic masterpieces of litera¬ 
ture such as Anderson’s Fairy Tales 
and Shakespeare’s King Lear. Many of 
his lyrics have been set to music; 
“Swansong on the Moorlands,” Svana- 
songur a heiSi, is one of the most pop¬ 
ular of our Icelandic songs. Steingrim¬ 
ur was a master of satire, especially 
in cutting epigrams as for instance 
“Mountain and Hillock”, which has 
been translated by Jakobina Johnson: 

A lowly hillock raised its head 
And to a lofty mountain said: 

“Your innate pride and haughty mien 

ICELAND 

Translated by WILLIAM A. CRAIGIE 

White island-dame by dark blue deeps 
That watchest sad by warriors tomb, 
From out thine eyes in upper gloom 
The hail beats down on snow¬ 
bound steeps. 


Are rueful in the distance seen”. 

The mountain neither moved nor 
spoke. 

It knew not who the silence brok® 

Sir William A. Craigie is an inter¬ 
nationally known scholar, born and 
brought up in Scotland, former Prof¬ 
essor of Anglo-Saxon in Oxford. He 
spent a year in Copenhagen studying 
Scandinavian languages, with special 
emphasis on Icelandic, and ever since 
that time has been an admirer of the 
literary accomplishments of the Ice¬ 
landic people. He has mastered the 
language to the extent that he is able 
to translate the thought and feeling 
of Icelandic poetry into equally 
rhythmic English verse. 

In the fall of 1951 Thomas Nelson 
Sc Sons of Britain undertook to have 
the Icelandic Sagas translated into 
English, the original text to appear on 
one page and the corresponding Eng¬ 
lish translation on the other. The ed- 
itors-in-chief are Dr. SigurSur Nordal 
and G. Turville-Petre. The work is in 
the hands of a committee of fourteen 
eminent scholars and Sir William 
heads the eight members of the com¬ 
mittee from the United Kingdom. 

The three translated stanzas and 
the original follow. 

ISLAND 

Eftir STEINGRIM THORSTEINSSON 

Eykonan hvi-t viS dimblatt djup, 
er kappa vakir hrygg viS hauga; 
(ningbunu hrytur hagl af auga 
niSur i fagran fannahjup; 
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Thou weepest those who live 
though dead 

Where light through heaven’s halls 
is shed, 

And sorrowing lookest proudly forth. 
Toward the clear skies of the North. 

Gone is the time when near and far 
Valkyries rode in lightning’s flash, 

Mid din of swords and bucklers’ crash, 
And kissed the hardy sons of war. 
When ships with shields above their 
oars 

Came sailing to thy frosty shores, 

And heroes sprung from royal line 
Chose here to die as sons of thine. 

Teach us our fathers’ steps to tread 
In new achievements, mother old. 

That life may come to deserts cold, 
And spring succeed to winter dead. 
Gaze not behind towards the past. 

But forward where thy fame shall last, 
And while thy helmet frowns above 
Regard thy sons with eyes of love. 


f>u graetur fra, sem latnir lifa 
f>ar Ijosin Valaskjalfar bifa; 
syrgjandi ber ]au hofuS hatt 
heiSsklra vifflur norSuratt. 


Gengin er tlS, f>a loft og log 
valkyrjur riSu i leiftra ljoma, 
viS sverSa skin og skjaldarhljoma 
og kysstu harSan hildar mog; 
jregar aS fleyin skoruS skjoldum, 
skriSu aS fn'num strondum koldum, 
f>a konungboriS kappaliS 
kaus ser aS deyja brjost Jritt viS. 


Kenn oss aS feta i feSra spor 
a ferli nyjum; moSir aldna, 
aS lifni storSin fonnum faldna. 
og noprum fylgi vetri vor; 
fra harmi snuin horfins bloma, 
heiS jrig i nyja timans ljoma, 
og undir hjalmi aegis bla 
oskmogum syndu hyra bra. 


Golden Wedding Anniversary 


Mr. and Mrs. Olafur Hallson of 

Eriksdale, Manitoba, celebrated their 
Golden Wedding Anniversary Friday, 
February 22 last, ait a family dinner 
at the home of their son and daughter- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Hallur Hallson, 
Eriksdale. They were also honoured 
by the community at an open-house 
in the Orange Hall, 

Mr. and Mrs. Hallson were married 


February 22, 1907, in Reykjavik, Ice¬ 
land, and came to Canada in August, 

1910. They lived in Oak Point until 

1911, when they moved to Eriksdale. 

They have four children, Hallur, 
Eriksdale; Mrs. I. Bergsteinsson, Or¬ 
ange, California; Mrs. G. O. Ryckman, 
and Mrs. H. W. McGlynn, both of 
Winnipeg. There are ten grandchild¬ 
ren and one great grandchild. 
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Manager of Testing and Engineering Laboratory 


Charles W. Britzius 

Technical Director 


of 


John F. Gislason 

Manager 


TWIN CITY TESTING and ENGINEERING LABORATORY INC. 


An instance of one of Icelandic des¬ 
cent holding a place of prominence in 
modern industrial institutions and 
contributing to the progress of man¬ 
kind, is found in the person of John 
F. Gislason, manager and vice-presi¬ 
dent of Twin City Testing and 
Engineering Laboratory Inc., St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

John Frederick Gislason is a son of 
John and Lukka Gislason, now 85 and 
81 years of age who resided for many 


years on “Storholl”, a farm near Min- 
neota, but at present reside in Min- 
neota, Minn. John Gislason’s father 
and mother migrated from Iceland in 
1879 and according to Icelandic custom 
gave a name to their homestead and 
■called it “Stdrholl”. John Gislason 
Senior was at that time only seven 
years old. He grew up at Storholl, is 
self-educated, and was the State Repre¬ 
sentative for Lyon County for eight 
years, 1919—1925. In 1895 he married 
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jukka Edvan'vsdottir whose parents 
on migrating to America from Iceland 
adopted the surname of Edwards. 

Neither John nor Lukka had an 
ipportunity to acquire much of a 
formal education but that opportunity 
vas afforded their children. John 
Frederick Gislason attended Grade 
ichool in Lyon County and High 
idiool at Minneota College. Later he 
graduated from the University of Min- 
lesota and subsequently completed his 
raining at the Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy. His duties as manager of the Twin 
City Testing and Engineering Labor¬ 
atory, Incorporated, are, with the as- 
iistance of a staff of highly trained 
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personnel of specialists in all fields, 
to render technical assistance to in¬ 
dustry, consulting' engineers, archit¬ 
ects and private individuals by means 
of modern testing and inspection facil¬ 
ities in the field of chemistry, metal¬ 
lurgy, Applied Engineering, Soil Sur¬ 
vey and Construction. 

John F. Gislason was formerly as¬ 
sociated with the Lyon County High¬ 
way Engineer’s Office and was Admin¬ 
istrative Engineer for the Federal 
Works Agency, all of which, in con¬ 
junction with his present contribution, 
places him in the category of an out¬ 
standing American citizen. 

A. Isfeld 


BOOK REVIEW 

By W. KRISTJANSON 


HEIMA ER BEZT (The Homeland is Best) 

'Editor: Steindor Steindorsson, from 
HloSum. 

Publisher: Bdkaforlag Odds Bjorns- 
sonar. 

Published at Akureyri, Iceland. 
t r > pp. 8 by 11. Annual subscription. 

80 crowns. 

HEIMA ER BEZT (The Homeland 

is Best) is an Icelandic popular month¬ 
ly magazine, now in its seventh year of 
publication. It has a good literary 
standard, its contents are varied and it 
is copiously illustrated. 

The October-November, 1956, issue 
to hand has a full page cover-picture 
of the President of Iceland. 

The editorial on the role of the 
President of Iceland is brief but is a 
substantial contribution to the issue. 
It relates the oft-told story of how the 
Norse seders of Iceland, the landnams- 
menn, left Norway to be free of the 
domination and the centralizing 
power of Harold the Fairhaired. Under 


the constitution of 930, when Althing 
was founded, there was no executive 
authority, and the leaders of the Sturl- 
unga Age were more concerned with 
their personal enhancement than na¬ 
tional freedom and welfare. 

During the lengthy period when Ice¬ 
land was under the sway of a foreign 
royal power, it was not to be expect¬ 
ed that there could be growth of the 
understanding of the role of the head 
of the state. 

In 1944, with the establishment of 
the Republic, Iceland had its first na¬ 
tive head of state. There was divided 
opinion as to what his role or function 
should be. Some felt that he should be 
a powerful political leader, like the 
President of the United States. Others 
had the concept of the role of a king 
in a constitutional monarchy. The 
latter concept prevailed. The president 
is a symbol of the sovereign power of 
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the country rather than a power in 
the land. 

The Icelanders are a contentious 
people, says the editorial, prone to 
look on themselves as individuals first. 
Thus it is imperative if the nation 
wishes to preserve its independence 
and honor that there be something in 
national life above the daily bickering 
and controversy, an inviolate institu¬ 
tion which all can respect and love 
as a symbol of the best on which 
national life is founded: freedom and 
human rights. 

Such an institution is the presidency. 
The President is inviolate, according 
to the constitution, and he should be 
inviolate, not merely on paper, but in 
the eyes of the entire nation. He is 
impartial in his conduct of the af¬ 
fairs of the country, free of the bias 
of party and class. He is a peacemaker 
and a conciliator, and not a bitter 
partisan leader. Abroad, he is the 
representative of a sovereign country. 
On him rests in a time of crisis the 
greatest responsibility and his actions 
may determine the fate of the country. 

“The poets have chosen the Fjall- 
kona as the symbol of our country. No 
Icelander would cause her disrespect, 



Judy Allan 


by word or by deed. Let us be mindful 
at the same time that the President is 
the symbol of our nation and her 
independence at home and abroad." 

The main feature in this issue oi 
Heima er Bezt is a seventeen page 
article, with several full-page and 
smaller pictures, on the President of 
Iceland, including a biographical 
sketch and an account of his state visits 
abroad. 

Other articles are on such varied 
subjects as occult manifestations, a re¬ 
view of a case before the Icelandic 
Supreme Court, the herring catch, and 
the Icelandic ballad (rima). There are 
two serial stories, translated. 

Of rather special interest is the 
Young People’s section, featuring an 
entertaining article on Helgafell and 
the beautiful view from the mountain 
over Breidafjord. Woven into the ac¬ 
count is history and folklore. The eye 
rests on Hrappsey, where Eric the Red 
sheltered his ship prior to his first 
voyage to Greenland. The author is 
Stefan Jonsson. 

Heima er Bezt will give pleasure to 
readers in America, as well as in Ice¬ 
land. 


Judy Allan, grade five student at St. 
Thomas Moore School, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, was the winner of the elemen¬ 
tary Schools Section in the Junior 
Chamber of Gommerce “Get Out The 
Vote” essay contest. 

She wrote on the topic “Why Our 
Parents Should Vote” and was present¬ 
ed with a cheque by the Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. Walt Field. 

Judy is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Allan (nee Emily Axdal of 
Wynyard, Saskatchewan.) 
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The National League and Icelandic Canadian Clul) Concerts 


The annual National League and 
the Icelandic Canadian Club concerts 
jf 1957 were 'held in Winnipeg, Fe-bru- 

try 18 — 20 . 

The “Fron” chapter of the National 
;,eague held its concert (miSsvetrar- 
not) in the First Lutheran Church, 
'ebruary 18. Chairman was the Pres¬ 
ent of “Fr6n”, Jon Johnson. 

Guest speaker was Reverend Olafur 
Skulason, of Mountain, North Dakota. 
The Chairman observed that Mr. 
Skulason was a close relative of the 
well-known Reverend Kjartan Helga- 
son, of Iceland, who had been guest 
speaker at the first annual concert of 
"Fron”, thirty-eight years ago. Mr. 
Skulason said that he had looked on 
Icelandic emigration as an Icelandic 
brook flawing into -the ocean, but that 
on arrival in America he had felt 
heartened at the signs of virility of 
the Icelandic heritage in America. 

In the excellent program there was 
good variety. Mrs. H. Barrie Day, (nee 
Lilja Eylands) sang by request Jon 
Fridfinnson’s “VogguljoS”. Her other 
two numbers were Handel’s “Where 
’er You Walk” and “TariS”. Miss 
Heather Sigurdson, I.O.D.E. Music 
scholarship winner, 1956, and ranking 
highest on the University of Manitoba 
School of Music examination in vocal 
music, in her year, made her first 
public appearance with three Iceland¬ 
ic numbers, “Solskrikjan’, “Erla”, and 
“Kveldklukkan”. Elmer Nordal, gift¬ 
ed baritone-bass, sang “Gigjan” and 
“Nott”, and two encores, “Old Man 
River” and “The Blind Plowman”. 
Accompanists were Miss Corinne Day, 
Mrs. W. Kristjanson, and Miss Sigrid 
Bardal. Master Karl Thorsteinson 
played two piano solos: “Pankar”, by 
Sigvaldi Kaldalons and Mazurka in B. 
Flat, by Chopin. This young pianist, 
twelve years of age, performed very 


well and shows excellent promise. 

Dr. Richard Beck recited an original 
poem in the Old Icelandic ode metre, 
“ErfSafe”, the theme being the -Ice¬ 
landic heritage of language, saga, and 
music. Mrs. Ingibjorg Jonsson read 
a story, “Daily Bread”, translated by 
herself from the English, originally 
written in the Hungarian by Ferenc 
Mora. 

This Icelandic concert was opened 
with the singing of “O Canada” and 
“O GuS vors lands” and closed with 
“Eldgamla Isafold” and “God Save the 
Queen”. 

A special feature of the three day 
“mot” was a luncheon tendered by 
Judge W. J. Lindal to the guest speak¬ 
er at the Icelandic Canadian Club 
concert, Mr. William Moore Benidick- 
son, M.P. Some -sixty guests were pre¬ 
sent at Judge Lindal’s invitation. The 
luncheon was held in the Georgian 
Room, at the Hudson’s Bay store.. The 
gathering was widely representative 
not only of Canadians of Icelandic 
origin, but Canadians wbo had an 
“acquired” interest, a-s through mar¬ 
riage. It included members of the 
provincial legislature, University prof¬ 
essors, newspaper men, and other prof¬ 
essional and business men. Professor 
W. A. Packer, Professor of German at 
United College, one of the three prof¬ 
essors studying Icelandic with Professor 
Bessason, spoke briefly in a felicitous 
and scholarly vein on -the close as¬ 
sociation of the Anglo-Saxon and Ice¬ 
landic languages, a thousand years ago 
and now today. Other members of the 
gathering spoke briefly. 

The Icelandic Canadian Club an¬ 
nual concert was held Tuesday even¬ 
ing, a-t the First Lutheran Church. 
The President of the Club, Miss Mattie 
Halldorson, was in the chair. 

The program, from the first note 
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to the last, was of a high order. Miss 
Snjolaug Sigurdson, who has returned 
to Winnipeg after several years of 
music study and teaching in New York, 
completely captivated her audience 
with her performance at the piano. 
Miss Sigurdson played selections by 
Chopin, Brahms and Albeniz. Miss 
Ingibjorg Bjarnason, well-known solo¬ 
ist to audiences in the Icelandic com¬ 
munity in Winnipeg, included the 
Lorelei Song in her pleasing reper¬ 
toire. Her accompanist was Miss Sigrid 
Bardal. 

William M. Benidickson, guest 
speaker of the evening, is Member of 
Parliament for Kenora-Rainy River 
and is Parliamentary Assistant to Hon. 
Walter Harris, Minister of Finance in 
the Federal Government. Mr. Beni¬ 
dickson revealed sympathetic under¬ 
standing of Iceland’s international 
position and outlook and spoke with 
authority on Iceland and Nato, from 
his own visit to Iceland and from his 
personal contact with Hon. L. B. 
Pearson, Canadian Secretary of State 
for External Affairs and Canadian 
representative at U.N. Mr. Benidick¬ 
son stressed the program advocated 
by Mr. Pearson for a cultural-economic 
as well as a political basis for Nato, 
and the opportunity for Canada, with 
her special relationship with Iceland 
through the Icelandic element in this 
country, to play an important part in 
bringing strategically situated Iceland 
into closer association with other mem¬ 
bers of Nato. Mr. Benidickson made 
an excellent impression. 

The closing event of the three-day 
“mot” was the National League con¬ 
cert, held in the Unitarian Church. 
Co-chairmen of the evening were Rev¬ 
erend P. M. Petursson and Dr. V. J. 
Eylands, Vice-President and President 
respectively, of the League. The high 
standard and interest of the first two 
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evenings was maintained. 

Guest speaker was Professor Harald- 
ur Bessason, professor of Icelandic at 
the University of Manitoba. He gave 
a scholarly and imaginative address 
on the stream of Icelandic literature 
over a period of a thousand years. 

Bjorn Sigurbjornsson, an ex¬ 
change student in Agriculture at the 
University of Manitoba, who plans to 
return to Iceland next summer after 
five years of study in this country, was 
called on for a farewell address. On 
his return to Iceland he will receive 
a post in his chosen field, soil conser¬ 
vation and reclamation. 

Njall Bardal received hearty ap¬ 
plause for several Icelandic melodies 
played on the banjo, including “StoS 
eg ut i tunglsljdsi”, “Tap og fjor” and 
“Bi, bl og blaka”. Alvin Blondal con¬ 
tributed highly pleasing vocal solos, 
including “None but the Lonely 
Heart” and “Without a Song”. Miss 
Sigrid Bardal accompanied both per¬ 
formers. Eight year old Erla Saemunds- 
son, worthy representative of that 
bastion of Icelandic in America, the 
Geysir district, recited two Icelandic 
poems, with perfect enunciation and 
excellent expression. 

Gunnar Thoroddsen, Member oi 
Althing and Mayor of Reykjavik, Ice¬ 
land, and Valdimar Bjornson, Treasur¬ 
er of the State of Minnesota, were 
elected honorary life members of the 
National League. 

Reverend Eirikur Brynjolfsson, 
delegate from Vancouver, was called 
on for a few words. The convention 
closed with the handing over of the 
gavel by the retiring President, Dr. 
V. J. Eylands, to President-elect, Dr. 
Richard Beck, of the University o( 
North Dakota, and with the singing of 
“Eldgamla Isafold” and “God Save the 
Queen”. 


—W. Kristjanson 
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G. S. Thorvaldson Q.C. 


G. S. Thorvaldson, Q.C., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, has been elected President 
of the Law Society of Manitoba. 

Mr. Thorvaldson was also recently 
appointed Chairman of the Metro¬ 
politan Services Committee of the Win¬ 
nipeg Chamber of Commerce. 

He has previously served as Chair¬ 
man of many of the Chambers Commit¬ 
tees and is Past President of both The 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce and 
the Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce. 
★ 

DR. H. HARVARD ARNASON 
JUDGE AT WINNIPEG ART SHOW 

Dr. H. Harvard Arnason, chairman 
of the Fine Arts department. Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota, and director of the 
Walker Art Centre, Minneapolis, with 
B. C. Binning, artist and professor of 
art at the University of British Col¬ 
umbia, was judge at Winnipeg’s 1956 
Art Show in the Civic Auditorium last 
fall when a total of 317 works of art 
were exhibited. 

During his Winnipeg stay Dr. Arna¬ 



son was a guest of his brother, and 
sister-in-law. Dr. and Mrs. J. Gilbert 
Arnason, 416 Waverley Street. Dr. Gil¬ 
bert, long a teacher in Manitoba and 
Winnipeg schools, is now principal of 
Mulvey School, one of the city’s old¬ 
est. 

Dr. Arnason came to adjudicate at 
the Winnipeg show after a year spent 
in Europe on a Fulbright Fellowship 
in the field of art. With his wife Eliza¬ 
beth and daughter Eleanor and son 
Jon, they lived in Paris and travelled 
extensively. 

During his travels on the Continent 
Dr. Arnason gave a number of lectures 
on American art in Sweden, Denmark, 
and parts of France, and visited muse¬ 
ums and other centres of art and con¬ 
ferred with directors and teachers of 
art in the several countries he toured. 

Following the Winnipeg show Dr. 
Arnason returned to his duties in Min¬ 
neapolis. In January this year he at¬ 
tended a conference of American 
museum directors held in New York 
City. 

★ 

Recipients of Winnipeg Kiwanis 
rural scholarship awards are Eleanor 
Johannsson, Arborg, Home Economics 
II, $100.00, and Gisli Sigfusson, Oak- 
view, Agriculture, $100.00. 

Eleanor is a persistent scholarship 
winner and won several awards as a 
member of the 4-H Club (See Icelandic 
Canadian, Autumn and Winter 1954). 

She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorkell Johannsson of Arborg, 
Manitoba. 

Gisli is the grandson of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Sigurdur Sigfusson, pioneers 
of the Oakview district. 
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MRS CAROLINA THORLAKSON 
DIES IN CALIFORNIA 



Winnipeg-born and raised Mrs. Car¬ 
olina Thorlakson died December 20 
in San Francisco, after an active career 
as wife and missionary with her hus¬ 
band, Rev. S. Octavius Thorlakson, 
well known to Icelanders both in Can¬ 
ada and the United States. 

Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gudjon 
Thomas of Winnipeg, she with Rev. 
Mr. Thorlakson spent a quarter cen¬ 
tury as Lutheran missionaries in Ja¬ 
pan before returning to North Am¬ 
erica and making their home in Cali¬ 
fornia. 

★ 

CENTENARY SERVICE FOR REV. 
N. S. THORLAKSON 

A special service Sunday, Jan 20th, 
in Selkirk Lutheran Church was held 
to commemorate the 100th annivers¬ 
ary of the birth of the late Rev. Niels 
Steingrimur Thorlakson, pioneer Ice¬ 
landic Lutheran clergyman in Canada 
for some 25 years pastor of the Selkirk 


Lutheran church. It was noted he wJ 
born Jan. 20, 1857, at GraenutjornuJ 
in Ljosavatnsskarffi, Iceland, and aj 
one time was President of the Icelandic 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North 
America. Present at the Selkirk 
service was his son, Dr. P. H. T. Thor 
lakson of Winnipeg, the latter’s two 
sons, both physicians, and the wives 
of the three, together with Rev. Mr 
Thorlakson’s grandson, Rev. Eric H.l 
Sigmar and Mrs. Sigmar. 


* 



A pioneer Icelander of the Canadian 
prairie West, Ofeigur Sigurdsson, died 
in Vancouver, B. C. on October 22nd 
at the age of 94. Long a friend and 
neighbor of the noted Icelandic Can¬ 
adian poet, the late Stefan G. Stefans- 
son, he was one of those early Ice¬ 
landic pioneers who sought to perpetu¬ 
ates and add to Canadiana the finer 
traits of Icelandic culture and age-old 
literature. Born in Iceland and com¬ 
ing to Canada as a young man he lived 
most of his adult life in Alberta. He 
was buried at Markerville, Alta., where 
he had at one time lived for many 
years. 
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I brilliant student honour- 
|ed at wynyard home and 
■school ASS’N banquet. 


Shannon Martin, a 1956 graduate of 
the Wynyard High School, was present¬ 
ed with the Bronze Medal, awarded 
by the Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, at a 
banquet held recently in his honor 
by the Wynyard Home and School 
Association. 

His year’s average in Grade twelve 
was 93.25. Shannon was the winner of 
the Fishman Scholarship in Grade 
eleven. He was chosen as Valedictorian 
for his class at the Graduation exercises 
last June, and presented with the 
Reader’s Digest award at that time. 

Other awards were the “Jack Moore’’ 
Legion Scholarship and the Foam 
Lake-Wynyard Unit Scholarship. 

Shannon has taken part in track and 
field meets and was a member of the 
Wynyard High School Rugby team 
when they were three-time winners 
of the Provincial Championship. He 
has taken part in dramatics, a glee 
club, high school orchestra, Bryant 
Oratory Contests, the United Church 
Choir, and was a member of the Wyn¬ 
yard Air Cadet Squadron. 

Shannon is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 


W. B. Martin and grandson of Eljorleif- 
ur Hjorleifson Martin and his late 
wife Gudrun. ★ 

Mrs. G. Waldine, nee Lilja Stephan- 
son of Leslie, Sask., a winner of a 
Bronze Medal in 1917, was present at 
the banquet. She is the daughter of 
Olafur and the late Ingibjorg Stephan- 
son. 

Other former winners mentioned 
were, Dick Tallman, now residing in 
Chicago and Esther Gudjonson Well¬ 
ington, presently residing at the West 
Coast. 

Mr. Tallman is the son of Mrs. Aug¬ 
usta Tallman, former Matron of “Bet¬ 
el”, the old folks home at Gimli. 

Esther Wellington’s poems have ap¬ 
peared in the Icelandic Canadian and 
other magazines. She is the daughter 
of Pearl, nee Bardal, and the late Alf¬ 
red Gudjonson of Wynyard, Sask. 

★ 

Prof. Helgi Austman, member of the 
Faculty of Agriculture at the Univer¬ 
sity of Manitoba, is currently pursuing 
studies at the University of Wisconsin 
leading to a master’s degree in agri¬ 
cultural extension. He is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Asmundur Austman of 
Arborg, Man. 

•k 

A tape-recording by Dr. Richard 
Beck, Professor of languages at the 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, was broadcast over the State 
Broadcasting Corporation Network in 
Reykjavik, Iceland, late in December. 

This was by a special request of the 
broadcasting station in tribute to the 
late two well-known Canadian poets, 
Lorsteinn h. Lorsteinson and Dr. Sig- 
urSur Julius Jdhannesson of Winnipeg. 

Dr. Beck, in two twenty-five minute 
talks, gave briefly an account of the 
lives of these two men with particular 
reference to their literary work and 
achievements. 
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DISTINGUISHED EDUCATIONIST 




Sylvia Vopni Ph.D. 


Sylvia Vopni Ph. D. was born in 
Seattle, Washington. She is the daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Vopni and 
granddaughter of the late Hjalmar 
(Arngrimsson) and Holmfridur (nee 
Jonasson) Vopni—both residents of 
Seattle for many years. 

After graduating from the University 
of Washington, Miss Vopni taught in 
public schools in tihe State of Wash¬ 
ington. In 1938 she earned a Master’s 
Degree in Education. She then taught 
mathematics, science and English in 
high schools of Seattle. She also did 
some special educational work with 
handicapped children. 

During the years of World War II, 
Miss Vopni was a physicist with the 
United States Naval Department. At 
the close of the war, she returned to 
Seattle to take up teaching duties at 
Seattle Edison Technical School. 

In 1949, she received the Northwest 
Regional Soroptimist Fellowship and 
the following year did graduate study 
in Education at the University of 
Washington. Later she served as head 
of the Department of Mathematics and 


Science at Edison Technical Schoo 
and received research assignments witl 
Seattle schools and the College o 
Education at the University of Wash 
ington. 

In 1955, she completed work on dis 
sertation (a study of vocabulary emph¬ 
asis and concomitant reading scores at 
Junior High School level) and was 
awarded the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree a.t the University of Washing¬ 
ton, where she now holds an Assistant 
Professorship in Education. Besides 
giving courses in methods of teaching 
arithmetic and science to elemental)' 
teachers she gives a sequence of grad¬ 
uate courses in Guidance and Counsel 
ing. 

Miss Vopni is a member of several 
cultural associations, including The 
American Association for Advancement 
of Science and the American Statistical 
Association. She is general Chairman 
of the 1957 Spring Conference of the 
Puget Sound Personnel and Guidance 
Association, which is held annually in 
Seattle. 

Miss Vopni has contributed articles 
and served as editor of various educa¬ 
tional publications. At the present 
time, she is national Vice-President ot 
Pi Lambda Theta, a national honor 
and professional association for Wo¬ 
men in education. 

★ 

Two Icelandic students from Mani¬ 
toba are pursuing advanced studies in 
Eastern Canada, Miss Dorothy Thomp¬ 
son at McGill University, Montreal, 
Que., and Raymond Olafson at the 
University of Toronto. Miss Thompson 
is the daughter of Dr. S. O. Thompson 
of Riverton, a member of the Mani¬ 
toba legislature, and Mrs. Thompson. 
Mr. Olafson, son of Mr. and Mrs. Odd- 
ur Olafson, of Riverton, is studying for 
his doctorate in physics at Toronto 
University. 
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Jon F. Sigurdson 


Jon F. Sigurdson has been appoint¬ 
ed the Consul of Iceland in Vancouver, 
S. C. by the President of Iceland Hon. 
4sgeir Asgeirsson following the resign¬ 
ation of L. Halfdan Thorlakson, who 
held this position for the past twelve 
rears. 

Mr. Sigurdson, a resident of Van¬ 
couver for many years, is President and 
owner of one of Western Canada’s 
largest Building Manufacturers. 

Mr. Sigurdson and his wife Ingirid- 
ur reside at 1305 West 48th Avenue, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


TWO ICELANDIC AUTHORS 
HONORED 


Two Icelandic authors who have 
distinguished themselves in the literary 
field, were honored recently, each as 
the “MEMBER of the MONTH" in 
SCAN, a monthly magazine published 
by the American Scandinavian Found¬ 
ation. They are Judge Walter J. Lin- 
dal, who received this honor following 
the publication of his latest book 
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“Saskatchewan Icelanders”, and Mrs. 
Jakobina Johnson in November last. 

Mrs. Johnson needs no introduction 
to our readers, but to quote in part an 
article in Scan — “She has never lost 
her profound love for Icelandic cul¬ 
ture, and has done much to make it 
known in the U.S.A., through her num¬ 
erous lectures—both in Icelandic and 
in English, in articles, and above all 
through her translations of Icelandic 
poetry, plays and short stories.” 

Mrs. Johnson’s new collection of Ice¬ 
landic poetry “KERTALJ6S” was 
published in Iceland in November. 
This book will be reviewed in the Ice¬ 
landic Canadian in the next issue. 

★ 

ALICE OF CALIFORNIA - 
MANUFACTURING PLANT 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 

On the 9th of January, 1957, in San 
Francisco, Cal., fire of unknown origin 
completely gutted and destroyed ithe 
factory “Alice of California”, a manu¬ 
facturer of Womens’ dresses. This 
manufacturing plant is owned by Mr. 
Kristinn Gudnason and his sons Har¬ 
old and Earl. Loss was estimated at ap¬ 
proximately one half million dollars. 

Harold, the oldest son, is the Vice- 
President and General Manager of 
“Alice”, and Earl is the Treasurer and 
factory Manager. 

The firm, which had been doing 
business in the building since 1946, 
does an annual volume of approximat¬ 
ely two million dollars. 

Friends of the Gudnasons were 
deeply grieved to hear of their tragic 
fire loss. This is clearly shown in a 
letter to the Icelandic Canadian mag¬ 
azine from California-- “Kristinn 

is such a grand person, so thoroughly 

generous and kind-so loved by 

his customers. When we were sewing 
for our bazaar ito raise money for the 
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‘Borg Home’ at Mountain, N.D., he 
donated materials and remnants so 
generously. Some pieces were so large 

and of the best quality-it looked as 

if he might have torn them out of 
bolts of goods—not remnants at all— 
so like him to do just that.” 

And to quote Reverend S. O. Thor- 
lakson in an article about Mr. Gudna- 
son “Kris is generous and knows that 
it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. Countless individuals have 
shared his bounties. 

“Kris is a wonder and has done 
wonders with his God-given talent.” 

Mrs. Nina Halperin, for many years 
in a similar line of business with her 
husband, in referring to the co-opera¬ 
tion of friends and competitors which 
enabled Alice of California to say on 
February 1, 1957 “Business as usual”, 
says: 

“This has been a fabulous demon¬ 
stration of the esteem and high regard 
the manufacturing trade have for the 
firm of Alice of California. 

“We have never heard of anything to 
equal this in all our years in the trade.” 

-A. E. 

★ 

UNIQUE MINGLING OF OLD, 
NEW WORLD ICELANDERS 

There was a somewhat unique 
mingling of Icelanders of the Old and 
New World when Dr. Valtyr Bjarnason 
and Sigridur Johannsdottir were mar¬ 
ried in St. Paul, Minnesota, in Dec¬ 
ember. 

Perhaps no more illustrative ac¬ 
count of the event could be given than 
than that which appeared in the Dec¬ 
ember 13th edition of the Pioneer 
Press, St. Paul. It reads as follows: 

A young couple front Iceland said 
their marriage vows in South St. Paul 
Wednesday night and decided it wasn’t 
too much different from a wedding in 
Reykjavik. 


For one thing, the temperature out 
side the First Methodist church at H( 
Sixth ave. N. was 4 above zero as thi 
bride walked down the aisle. 

“That is even colder than Iceland’’ 
said Sigridur Johannsdottir as shi 
smiled front under here white wedding 
veil. The bridegroom. Dr. Valty 
Bjarnason, nodded agreement. 

Rev. Sveinbjorn Olafsson, pastor of 
the church, read the marriage service 
front the book of Iceland’s State Luth¬ 
eran church in the Icelandic language. 
The pastor is a native of Iceland. He 
left there when he was 13. 

“His Icelandic was fine,” the newly¬ 
weds said. 

The wedding audience was almost 
all Icelandic—friends of the couple 
who, like them, are studying in the 
United States. Bridesmaids were Jo¬ 
hanna Kjartansdottir and Hrefna Jo¬ 
hannsdottir, both classmates of the 
bride in Iceland and nursing students 
with her in Chicago. Two best men 
were Dr. Gunnar Biering, now in 
graduate study at the University of 
Minnesota, and Hjalti Tomasson ol 
3829 Cedar, Minneapolis. 

The bride and bridegroom met at 
Iceland’s National hospital in Reykja¬ 
vik when he was an interne and she 
a student nurse. 

When both came to this country 
to study, he traveled often from the 
Mayo clinic at Rochester to visit her, 
first at Presbyterian hospital in Chi¬ 
cago and then at North-western in 
Minneapolis. They became engaged 
and decided to marry here rather than 
wait until Dr. Bjarnason returned to 
Iceland next August. 

State Treasurer-elect Val Bjornson, 
former Icelandic consul in Minnesota, 
gave the bride away Wednesday night. 
A reception at the Bjornson home in 
Minneapolis followed the wedding. 
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\1LLIAM JOHNSON WINS 
EAk SCOUTING HONOUR 

At a father and son banquet held 
i Cornwall, Ont., on Tuesday, Feb. 
9, William Johnson, son of Magnus 
nd Pauline Johnson, formerly of Win- 
ipeg and now of Cornwall, Ont., was 
iresented with the Queen’s Scout 
Badge”. This Badge is the peak Scout- 
ng achievement and, as far as is 
nown to this magazine, is the first 
Canadian of Icelandic descent to win 
his high honour. At the same time 
he received his Ambulance, Pathfinder, 
Cyclist and Signaller badges. William 
ohnson is a member of the St. Paul’s 
Jnited Church Scout troop of Corn- 
rail and the presentation was made 
ly District Commissioner George 
level!. The following Saturday Can- 
da’s Chief Scout, Rt. Hon. Vincent 
Massey, Governor General of Canada, 
addressed Cornwall’s more than 500 
lubs and Scouts. 

Bill’s father, Magnus Johnson is a 
on of Helgi Johnson and the late 
Mrs. Johnson of Ingersoll St., in Win- 
ipeg, and his mother Pauline is the 
laughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
William G. Johnson, Acadia Apart- 
nents, Winnipeg. 

★ 

THE AMERICAN-ICELANDIG AS¬ 
SOCIATION OF NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

It is interesting to note that Iceland¬ 
ic traditions are still being upheld 
in areas such as California, which were 
settled much later by Icelandic people 
than Winnipeg and Gimli. Mrs. Louise 
Gudmunds, representative of The Ice¬ 
landic Canadian in San Francisco Bay 
Area reports: 

“In the latter part of March 1956, 
the American-Icelandic Association of 
Northern California undertook a novel 
venture to attract the Icelandic com¬ 


munity in the form of a ]x>rrablot (a 
traditional sacrificial feast celebration 
from pagan times). It was held in San 
Francisco, Cal. All sorts of delicacies 
adorned the tables. The program com¬ 
prised a group of songs by a double 
quartette of men under the direction 
of Mrs. Louise Gudmunds and a short 
talk by Reverend Jaikob Einarson from 
Iceland. 

On December 1st. 1956, the As¬ 
sociation celebrated Iceland’s Indepen¬ 
dence Day with a dinner and dance at 
the Whitcomb Hotel in San Francisco. 
The president of the Association, Ingv- 
ar Thordarson, presided. Steinthor 
Gudmunds gave a brief talk com¬ 
memorating the day and its history. 
The Icelandic Consul, Reverend S. O. 
Thorlakson, read a letter of thanks to 
the Association from the Old Folks 
Home “Stafholt” in Blaine, Wash., for 
a gift of money in memory of its first 
president, Dr. A. F. Oddstad, who died 
in December 1955. 

A Short business meeting was con¬ 
ducted to elect officers for the coming 
year. Elected were: President: Dr. K. 
S. Eymundson, Vice-President: Sveinn 
Olafson, Treasurer: Steinthor Gud¬ 
munds, Recording Secretary: Mrs. 
Bertha Macleod, Corresponding Sec¬ 
retary: Miss Margaret Brandson and 
Publicity Chairman: Mrs. Gunnhildur 
S. Lorensen.” 

★ 

News has reached The Icelandic 
Canadian that Bjami Benediktsson, a 
member of Althing, who was a mem¬ 
ber of the government defeated in the 
general election in June, is an editor- 
in-chief of the Reykjavik daily, Morg- 
unblaSiS, jointly with Valtyr Stefans- 
son, who is also Managing Editor. Sen¬ 
ior editors on the staff of MorgunblaS- 
iff are SigurSur Bjarnason, member of 
Althing, and Einar Asmundsson. 
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ANNUAL BANQUET AND DANCE 

The Icelandic Canadian Club held 
its Annual Banquet and Dance in the 
Blue Room of the Marlborough Hotel 
on January 18th last. Miss Mattie 
Halldorson, President of the club, pre¬ 
sided. 

The speaker of the evening was Mr. 
Gunnar S. Thorvaldson Q. C., former 
president of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce. His topic “This Chang¬ 
ing Canada’’ was interesting, education¬ 
al and eloquently delivered. The main 
part of his address appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Judge Walter J. Lindal introduced 
the speaker. He referred to Mr. Thor- 
valdson’s recognized leadership 
throughout Canada in business and 
commercial circles and his prominence 
in the legal profession—senior mem¬ 
ber of the large law firm of Thorvald¬ 
son, Eggertson, Bastin and Stringer. 

Other items on the program includ¬ 
ed vocal solos by Miss Helga Swanson 
of Riverton, Manitoba, and Mr. Alvin 
B Ion dial of Winnipeg. Mrs. Jona 
Kristjanson was the accompanist. 

Professor Haraldur Bessason spoke 
briefly and greetings were brought 
from the Icelandic National League 
by Dr. Valdimar J. Eylands. 

It was gratifying to see a large at¬ 
tendance of young students of Ice- 


duced by Miss Mattie Halldorsoi 
They were as follows: 

Joanne Kjartanson, Steep Rock, 
Science. 

Anne Stefanson, Steep Rock, Scieni 
Olof Baldwinson, Thicket Portage, 
Arts. 

Helga Baldwinson, Thicket Portagi 
Science. 

Nancy Biggs, Winnipeg, Nursing. 
Beverley McGowan, Winnipeg, 
Nursing. 

Barbara Einarson, Winnipeg, Nursiq 
Fern Calverly, Bissett, Arts. 

Willie Arnason, Gimli, Agriculture. 
John Marteinson, Langruth, Arts. 
Douglas McCausland, Boissevain, 
Agriculture. 

Hugh Scott, Bissett, Arts. 

John Thordarson, Westbourne, 
Agriculture. 

Gilbert Sigurdson, Winnipeg, 
Agriculture. 

Arthur Bryant, Winnipeg, Agriculture 
Dennis Eyjolfson, Winnipeg, Danie 
McIntyre Coll. 

Dancing began shortly after 9 o’clocl 
and continued through until mid 
night to the music of Jimmy Gowler'i 
Orchestra. 

The evening was a wonderful succes 
and great credit is due the president 
and committee in charge. — A.E. 


NEWS SUMMARY 


Dr. P. H. T. Thorlakson of Win¬ 
nipeg, a governor of the American Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons, presented the charter 
at the organization meeting in Win¬ 
nipeg of the Manitoba Chapter of the 
American College of Surgeons. The 
ceremony took place Jan. 19 in the 
Manitoba Medical College, University 
of Manitoba. The American College of 
Surgeons was founded in 1913 by sur¬ 
geons in Canada and the United States. 


The Children’s Magazine, yEskan, 
published in Reykjavik, Iceland, 
dedicated its Christmas issue to the 
memory of the late poet SigurSur 
Julius Johannesson. 

Dr. Johannesson was one of the first 
publishers and the first editor of this 
popular magazine. 

Besides an article of commemoration 
by Dr. Richard Beck the issue included 
three short stories by the poet. 
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At the invitation of the United 
States State Department, Gustav Sig- 
valdason, a senior official of Iceland’s 
air ministry, toured the United States 
last fall and in the course of his travels 
visited Icelanders in Utah and North 
Dakota. At Grand Forks he was guest 
of Dr. Richard Beck, professor of 
Scandinavian languages at the Univer¬ 
sity of North Dakota, and at the invit¬ 
ation of Carl J. Amundson, airport 
chief, inspected the air terminal and 
facilities at Grand Forks. He continued 
thence east through Minneapolis to 
the Atlantic seaboard on his return to 
Iceland. ★ 

An Icelander, Vilhjalmur Einarsson, 
came near to winning top honors in 
an event at the Olympic games in 
Australia last summer. He came sec¬ 
ond in the hop-skip-and-jump compet¬ 
itions, losing out to a Brazilian, Fer¬ 
reira Da Silva, in the final. Called to 
the press gallery for an interview, a 
press representative there noted “we 
speak Russian, Greek, Swedish and 
Japanese, but Icelandic not—what other 
language do you know?” 

Replied Mr. Einarsson: “I know 
English—I learned it at Dartmouth 
College in the United States.” 

★ 

A short time ago the National 
Symphony of Iceland invited Fru GuS- 
munda Elfasdottir, the noted Icelandic 
soprano, now residing in New York, 
to sing in Reykjavik. She took the lead¬ 
ing part in Verdi’s opera, 11 Trovatore, 
which was staged seven times in the 
Reykjavik Opera House before packed 
audiences. Fru GuSmuncIa also sang 
four times over the national radio net¬ 
work. 

A Bill is before Althing, the Ice¬ 
landic Parliament, authorizing the 
government to invite Icelandic sing¬ 
ers abroad to visit Iceland and appear 
in the National Opera House. 


Priemier D. L. Campbell of Mani¬ 
toba laid the cornerstone of the new 
structure of Betel, Icelandic Old Folks’ 
Home at Gimli, Man., at formal cer¬ 
emonies Nov. 21 last. Presiding was 
Dr. P. H. T. Thorlakson of Winnipeg 
and speakers were Hon. R. W. Bend, 
Manitoba Minister of Health and Pub¬ 
lic Welfare, Barney Egilson, Mayor of 
Gimli, Rev. Dr. V. J. Eylands and Rev. 
Philip M. Petursson of Winnipeg. Ben¬ 
ediction was by Rev. S. Olafsson. Visi¬ 
tors attended from Winnipeg, Selkirk, 
Riverton, Arborg, Hnausa, Arnes and 
elsewhere. * 

In the recent Mayoralty elections in 
Foam Lake, Saskatchewan, Mr. Helgi 
Loiptson was elected Mayor of the 
town. 

Mr. Loptson came to Foam Lake 
from Churohbridge, Sask., in 1936. 

He has been in the merchandising 
business in partnership with his father, 
Hjalmar Loptson, for the past several 
years. * 

The 70th anniversary of the found¬ 
ing of the Ladies’ Aid of First Icelandic 
Lutheran Church in Winnipeg was 
observed November 21st with the 
organization’s customary autumn sale 
and program. Many long-time mem¬ 
bers attended. Speakers recalled the 
aid’s history and growth through the 
years. ★ 

Rev. Skuli Sigurgeirson was induct¬ 
ed on Dec. 16, 1956 as pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Ed- 
more, North Dakota. Prior to going to 
the Edmore charge Rev. Mr. Sigurgeir¬ 
son was pastor of a Lutheran congrega¬ 
tion in Duluth, Minnesota. 

★ 

Three Wynyard students, who wrote 
their grade one music Theory exams in 
Saskatoon recently received exceptional 
marks, Audrey Axdal 99 per cent, Ellen 
Johnson (Mozart, Sask.) 98 per cent, 
and Marilyn Gudnason 91 per cent. 
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ICELAND’S CLASSICS 

IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


ICELAND AND THE ICELANDERS, BY HELGI P. BR1EM_$5.00 

70 photographs, 46 in color, maps, bibliography. 

THE PROSE EDDA BY SNORRI STURLUSON_ $3.00 

NORSE MYTHOLOGY, BY MUNCH and OLSEN_3.75 

THE SKALDS, BY LEE M. HOLLANDER_3.00 

THREE ICELANDIC SAGAS_ 3.00 

"Gunnlaug’s Saga” “Bandamanna Saga”, and “Droplaugarsona Saga”. 

THE SAGA OF THE VOLSUNGS_3.75 

THE SAGAS OF KORM.4K AND THE SWORN BROTHERS_3.00 

NJAL’S SAGA_6.50 

ROMANCE IN ICELAND BY MARGARET SCHLAUCH_ $2.00 

★ 


A PAGEANT OF OLD SCANDINAVIA 

Ed. - HENRY GODDARD LEACH 

“As an introduction to a whole new field of literature the book is one of 
the best ever producer”. —The New York Times 

Second edition 

xv _|_ 350 pp., incl. introd. and bibl. Price $5.00 


Please order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 

127 East 73 Street. New York 21. N. Y. 
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ed a Manitoba Scholarship of four 
hundred dollars for 1956. 

She is 18 years of age and attending 
second year Home Economics at the 
University of Manitoba. 

Kristine is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arni Josephson of Glemboro, 
Man. 

★ 

Roger Eyvindson received a Mani¬ 
toba Scholarship of $400.00 for high 
scholastic standing. 

He is at present taking first year 
Agriculture at the University of Mani¬ 
toba. 

Roger is 18 years old, the son of 
Kartan and Mary Eyvindson of Car- 
berry, Manitoba. 

★ 


John K. Marteinson, a second year 
student in Arts at the University of 
Manitoba, was awarded the Gudrun 
Norman Scholarship of $100.00 for 
1956, The Manitoba Scholarship of 
$400.00, and the Langruth Legion 
Scholarship of $100.00. He also won 


Kristine Anna Josephson was award- 


Doris Lillian G. Spring was awarded 
a Manitoba Brewers’ and Hotelmen’s 
Scholarship of $200.00 for 1956. 

Doris completed grade twelve with 
high marks last June, at the age of 17. 

She is in her second year Home 
Economics at the University of Mani¬ 
toba. 

Doris is the daughter of Svava, (nee 
Johnson) and John G. Spring of River¬ 
ton, Manitoba. 
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the Langruth Legion Scholarship of 
$100.00 in 1955. 

This brilliant scholar was born at 
Langruth, Manitoba, on February 14, 
1939, and attended the Langruth 
Elementary and High School. 

John is the son of Jon and Laufev 
(nee Fjelsted) Marteinson of Langruth. 
★ 



Bui Thorlacius, 21, was awarded a 
Scholarship of $150.00 by the Board of 
Governors and Senate of the University 
of British Columbia. 

He is now taking second year Com¬ 
merce at the University of B. C. 

Bui is the son of Jona (nee Sigurd- 
son) and her late husband Bui Thor¬ 
lacius, formerly of Ashern, Manitoba. 



Thor Jacobson was presented with 
a Manitoba Brewers’ and Hotelmen’s 
Association Scholarship of $200.00 for 
1956. 

He was born in Brandon, attended 
Public School in Flin Flon and later 
Kelvin High School in Winnipeg. He 
is now in second year Engineering at 
the University of Manitoba. 

Thor is the son of Margaret and her 
late husband Victor Paul Jacobson and 
grandson of Mr. and Mrs. John Thor- 
leifson of Winnipeg. 

e> ---———--\ 

Plastering Stucco Ornamental 

H. Sigurdson & Son Ltd. 

Plastering Contractors and Builders 

H. M. Sigurdson H. Sigurdson 

1410 Erin St. 526 Arlington St. 

Phone 72-6860 Phone 72.1272 
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Mrs. Margaret Palssen Ramsay Wins $1500.00 Fellowship 


objects of the Federation and stated 
that the fellowships are made as an aid 
to higher education and are awarded to 
women who have already given evi¬ 
dence of a capacity for leadership in 
their chosen work. 

Mrs. Ramsay graduated in Arts from 
the University of Manitoba in 1940. 
Last September she commenced a course 
leading -to the degree of Bachelor of 
Social Work, which she will receive in 
June. The second moiety of the Fel¬ 
lowship will be presented next fall 
when Mrs. Ramsay commences her post¬ 
graduate work at the University of 
Manitoba leading to the degree of 
Master of Social Work. 

Ever since her graduation in Arts 
Mrs. Ramsay has, in addition to her 
home duties, been busy in Home and 
School Association work, in social serv¬ 
ice and in community enterprises of 
various kinds. She worked two years 
for the Family Bureau and did Juvenile 
and Family Court work for another 
two years. 

Her husband, Andrew Douglas, is a 
chartered accountant in the service of 
The Public Press Ltd. and The Coun¬ 
try Guide. They have three children: 
Pall Douglas, age 13; Marlene Anne, 
age 9; and Laurene Fjola, age 7. 

Margaret Ramsay is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pall S. Palsson, of Gimli, 
who for many years resided on Banning 
Street and elsewhere in Winnipeg. 

-W. J. L. 



Mrs. Margaret Palsson Ramsay 

On Tuesday, March 19, a fellowship 
[amounting to $1,500.00 was awarded to 
Mrs. A. D. Ra-msay by the Western 
■Canada Region of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Soroptimist Clubs, Incorp¬ 
orated, at a dinner meeting of the Win¬ 
nipeg Soroptimist Club in the Univer- 
jsity Women’s Club. 

Miss Marjoria Moore, chairman of 
the Western Canada regional award 
'committee, and head of the Family 
Bureau of Winnipeg introduced Mrs. 
Ramsay and Miss Mary Woodside pre¬ 
sented her with a cheque for the first 
moiety of the Fellowship. 

Miss Lillian Aylesworth outlined the 


AUTOMATION COMES 
TO THE ARMY 

The Canadian Army will have its 
first experience with automation soon 
when an electronic data processing 
machine is put into operation with an 
Ottawa pay corps unit. No. 1 Army Pay 


Ledger will be the first Canadian arm¬ 
ed services unit to use a machine, 
which, according to Army headquarters, 
will calculate pay and allowances, pen¬ 
sion and income tax deductions for 
about 50,000 members of the regular 
army. 
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Choice of 

Canadian Homehakers . . . 

FIVE ROSES 

All ~ Purpose Flour 

AND 

FIVE ROSES 

Cake Mix 

LAKE OF THE WOODS MILLING 

COMPANY, LIMITED 


“Do Vou Know the number?” 


“That way I can put your call 
through without first calling ‘Infor¬ 
mation’ in the distant city. 

“Your own call goes through fast¬ 
er. And you help speed the service 
for everyone.” 


Long Distance Calls 
go through faster 
when you 

CALL BY NUMBER 




“You’ll SAVE TIME if you give me 
the out-of-town number you’re call¬ 
ing. 


“CANADA’S MOST RESPECTED NAME IN BAKING” 





